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^ABSTRACT < ^' 

THe ^.anual contains over eighty career education 
lesson' plans iihich are aimed at instilling readiness for decisioii 
making. in first and fifth grade students. The lessons are intended tp 
go beyond the provision pf occupational information aiSd to foqus on ; 
teaching students hpn tc gather^ evaluate^ and integrate information. 

^tesson plans are k^ed to eight decision making goesticns. The 
expected outcome of the exercises is that the child vill ask himself 
cne or more questions.; for elample, he may ask, **Vhat do I like?**; 
"Hhat do I want?"; and/or "When do I not have a choice?" Lesson plans 
are coded according grade level 6f th% activity, the objective it 
meets, and the activity itself . Several first grade lesson titles are 
"If I Had a Billion," "Things I like," and "Kerchief sf; several fifth 
grade lesson titles are "Sports," "Music," and "Money ." Ob jectives 
and procedtirjgs are included for each lesson. Some lessens employ 
materials ts'uch as cartoons, etc.), and some use playlets or stories. 
For exampldi, the ^suggested procedure in "If I Had a Million" is to 
have the children act out a plaj^ let designed to l€ad to an awareness 
of preferences and a discussion of those preferences. (CSS)i 
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INTRODUCTION 4 



The more than 80 lesson plans conta^ed , in this teachers', 
manual havebeen designed -to ^S^^ilitate career education in the early 
school grades. While these lesson plans have been developed with a 
particular eye on' th'e classroom needs of. elementary WcTiool students in 
New York City, the teaching approaches are^-applicable to every 
educational- community. , . 

A brief background on bur. developmental approach is in order. 

After a series of"~Tneetings betv^^en the' staffs of LaGuardia . 
Community College and School District 30, Queens* it was agreed that a 
career education model aimed -at instilling readiness for decision-making 
would help meet local needs. Such an approach, would result in students' 
eventually considering a wide variety of educational and career 
/possibilities. ^Widening horizons rather than "pidgeon-holing" would be 
the outcome of lessons built on a decision-making foundation. 

/, TJnlike many other career educafcioil programs , ours went beyond 
the provision of occupational infonpatioji and keyed on teaching students 
how to- gather, evaluate' ^Jid integrate information. The latter approach, 
utilized in our program, is more likely to lead to sound decisions and 
more realistic planning. 



Pa^e -2 



It should be noted that this program is a joint enterpr.ise- of a 
school district and a community college. To our knowledge, this, 
blending of resources and curriculum , articulation across grade level^s 
is unique. . Clearly, the finding that such .a multi-level approach can 
work is a concrete and significant outcome of our project. 

The 1975-76 developmental phase of the project was supported by 
a grant from the Office of Career Education^ U,S, Office of .Education. ^ 
In its current phase, 1976-77, a minimal level of budgetary support 
from the New York State Department of Education and from the U.S. Office 
of Career Education' (^s part of a federal contract recently awarded to ^ • 
LaGuardia) is permitting the refinement .and ^ infusion of the approaches , 
previously^ developed. In short, our finding has been that after an 
; initial investment to systematically design a career educational delivery 
approach, minimal funds are recmired to conrinue the infus^-'on process. 
' After 15 -months of program dev^elopment in the midst of horrendous 
budgetary problems facing both the District and . the College , a number of 



a<fT<nowledqenent3 raufit be nad^ . r.embers o,f che developmental team 

listed beLo^v made career educatich possible in Western Queens. Their 
creativity, comjnitment to qualicy education, and^ dedication to 
ednc^tionnl --ef orm ' through career education merit strong commendation. 

i' ' ... ■ ■ , 

^ Dis^trict 30,. Q.:oers ^ ^ . . 

District Office: ^ . ' . 

. Dr. 'Robert Fanni-n^;-- . Sc^ff .'Xss is tr^n 

V:-., Audrey S?.dows>:y, Executive Assistant 
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P.S. 151: ■ • ' • 

' . . J Mr. Theodooire Dorsky, Pringipal 

Ms. Marcia Berliner Teacher 

" ' ■ .1 ' 

Ms. Josephine Arcaro,. Teacher- 

'wT.H.S. 141: \ . ' ; ' 

Mr. Lawrence Solow, Principal . , . ^ 

Ms, Margaret Meehan, Teacher ^ ' 

Mr. William Barrish, Teacher 
Lar^ua rdia Community College ' - • 

nr^ Richard Tobias*, Ccnstilt^ng Psych51ogist 
Mr. Henry Gilfond, Curr.iculilm Developer 
Mr. Andrew Saluga, Career. Resource Aide^ 
We also wish to express our appreciation' to Mr. Grace Watson, our 
• , project officer from the U.S. Office of Career Education. Her . 

encouragement and suggestions proved invaluable to us. The contributions 
of Dr' Vivienne Anderson, Assistant' .CoiDii^issio-ner, and Mr. Sam Corsi, 
both of the New York StaUe Education Cbspartment ar„e acknowledged With . . . 

d'ratitude. . 'Ht^ 

Ms. Jar.ot "Cyril/, Project Associate 

' ■ Dr. Irv/in Feifer, Project Co-director 

■, "or. Jcf frcy^;Kleinberg, Project Go'-director 
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All, lesson plans contained in- this, teachers*, manual have . ^. - _ ' 
been keyed' to the learner .outcon^s listed^ ori the; two pages- that - . 

V. / ■ ■ . - ' 

.faHlow. ' ' • ■■■ / ■■ 

' The system- for e(r.coding[ each lesson plan 'and .the- resultant index 
Of objeb'tive -based inst.ruct-i9nal ; activit.ies are - presented inunediately 
following '^tkteiiient of learner outcomes. ' ^. ^ / ■ 



laguKrdia community oollege ^ 
/ career edugation project 10^4 

^ • » / l^rRer outcomes ' ' • ^ . ' 

What do I Idke? - ^ • v ' 

1. To become aware^of the things 1 like. 

. 2. To learA thaj: the' things I like change from time to time, 

3. To learn, that flifferent peopde like different things. 

4. To learn ^there ds no "bad" or '^ood" attached toV^hat people like. 

What m^^s^e like the thing^ I do? ^ . 

5. . To become aware of qualities in tbe things that I like and-di«slike. 
, . (These qualities or cbmmaldties ire called' interests. ) : 

6. :to become aware that people influence what we like. 

'7. <To learn that we get to like more things as we learn and do more things. 
{TXY it, you'll lik^ it.) ,1 . : / , 

What do I dislike? ^ ■ ' ' 

9. To become aware of dislikes 1 ^ ^ 

To become aware that^dis4ikes change. . — 



What makes me dislike the tlrings"^ do? 



/ 



10. To become aware of disliked qualities. 

11. .To learn; that- others influence our dislikes. ■ 

12. To learn that other people are not bad if they like things we dislike 
or have never tried. (in genera}.) 

13. To learn that we are not "bad" if we like things others dislike or have 
never tried. \ *^ 

14. To learn to continue to enjoy what you like even though otAer people 
|iave differing likes. ' . , > 

*15. To learn that we*d^like things without ever having tried them., 

(Prejudices or biases) , / , 

Dq I like some things better than others? • ' ^ 

16. ^ To learn that things are piieferred when they have, more preferred 
/ qualjifties and lesS di^likCd qualities. ~ ' 

What do I want? 

' ' . . . ^ - ■ ■■ ' 

\1 . To- learn if' I can't have everything J want, I must choo"se. 
X8. To learn to choose among things which are less preferred if things 
.1 like "the most are not Available. 

19. To learn that when I have to choose, 'the greater tfie number of choices 
open to me, the greater are my chances of my finckirtg something I prefer. 

When (Jo I not have a choice? 

20. To learn tfiere areil^ings I must do even though I dislike them. 



How can I obtain What I've chS^en? (Short tajm non-voc.) 

21. To leairn that if ' you do not*make your own choice then you will probcdDly 

be left with Something you do not prefer, 
2-2. To iecurn to make your own choice even if it's different from the choice 
M^f others,* ^ , • ' 

23, To learn that some waiting is involved in obtaining most things I iike,^ 

24, •* To learn, Jthat in addition to choosing what I Want, I must do something 

to obtain .it, • , ^ ^ . \ * 

25, Td learn that there is usually more one way to obtain what I want. 

26, To learn that more alternative waystof getting what I' want increases ' 
the chances of my getting it, V 

27, To learn to find alternate ways of ^§tting what I want. ' ^ 

28* To learn to find out aboiat each possip^le method (alt) for getting ^ , 
what I.wan^, consec[uenoest V 

29. To'learn to weight pros and cons of each method before choosing one. 
(e.g., likes sind dislikes, ability .to carry out task, consequences — 
including risks, non-attainment,^ etc., duration of satisfaction)' •> 

30, To learn that sometimes we must chainge goals if no routes are available 
or if we are unable to perform required tasks. 

31. > To learn to assess and cowifJSre, ' ' ' 

32, To learn that we like to work as well as play and tfi^- J.earn why ^here 
are kinds of work we especially like to do. — ^ 
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lAGUARDlA QQMMUNITY ' CQLLEXSe! ^ 
' career education^ PR0JEC'IV/K^4 

, ACTIVITIES INVENTORY CODES 
(PIRgT GRADE) ^ 



!rhe number code .represents the grade level- of the activity 
it meets, ^and the activity, itself . ^ <^ 

• EXAMPLES ■ A) ffF I HAD A MIIiLJON labeled 



Thirst Grade 
Objective 
Activity 




/ 



AIGx 



B) THINGS I filljCE^ labeled l.Lb 



First Grade 
Objective 
Activity b 



TITI£S 




Activity) 



l»la V.^ IF I, HAD A MILLION 



1.1b' 

/ 



^THINGS I LIKE^ 



1.2a 




KERCHIEFS 



l.^a 



MUSIC 



l*3b .WHICH ONE?' 



1.4a 



1.5a 



MUSIC^ 



TOYS 



3^ 



•1.5 b "^^UALITIE^; 



1.6a 



FEELINGS - 



i.ebTJ 



TV COMMERCIALS 



1.7a 
1.8a 



SOlkETOING NEW 



DISLIKES 



1.9a CHANGING 



I- 



-A 



AIC , TITLES 



1.10a ► QUALITIES II 



1.10b I JUST? DON/^ UJOE THAT! 



-2-: 



l.lla iJflR^ PLAYI£TS 

1.12a WHAT DO YOU LIKE TO DO? 

• ^ ' * ' • ; . ^ ' 

1.13a ' ' ■ . 

\ ■ 



1.17b 



V 



1.17d 



1.17e ' 



J 



1.17g 
1.17h 
1.18a 
1.19a 



l.lSat ESKIMOS 



1.16a/ . MY PAPgR -ROUTE ) 
1.17a ' TWO PESOS FOR CATALIHA 



CHOOSING 



I.l7c THREE WISHES' ' 



DISAPPOI ntment 



SAY YES! 



GUESSING GAMES 



BIRTHDAY , 



DESSERTS 



K PONT' F^R 'MY BIRTHDAY 



•it*' 



COLORS 



'1.20a /V DANGER! 



ERLC 





/* 



AIC . . TITLES, , . »^ *^ 



•J. •22a' TEACHER'S PET 

1,23a WAITING 

1 • 24a PROBLEMS 

l.lsa .MONKEY' 



1.26a Monkey 



1.30a' ) 

1.31a 
y * 



) / 



1 ; 25b \| A PUZZLE ! . ' ' ■ 



26b TftE VTUgpNG NUMBER ^^ ' ' \ 



vmgpNG 

* 1.27a .J 



1.28a 



1.29a - , . V 



t- 1.32a WORKING ' - > \ 



i 
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lAGUARDIA CCTTOJNITY COLUsd^ ' 
r • CftREER EDUCaiftON PROJECT 

ACTIVia^ES IKVEOTORY CODES v 
^ ' . * ( FIETH CfRADE ) 



aai# «iliber code jrejnresents the" grade leveL of ' the activity, the objectiVB^'"^ ' 
litnH 4m» '(<i.»»i^ . >r: ^ 



It meets', iand the» activity itself. 



() MF I HAD A MlLMON/labele 
jlpif th Grade . 

Activi±y4 
B) ^INGS JC^'LlKE^ labeled 5, 





Fifth Grade 
Objective 1 

Activity b»^(Second' Activity) , 



AIC 
"b.la 



TITLES 



IF I HAD A MILLION 



THINGS I LIKE* 



5.2a 



SPORTS 



5.3a 



MUSIC 



5.4a 



5.5a- 



MUSIC 



MONEY # 



5.5ij 



SOCIAL jCLUB 



5.5c -•■ ■ GIFTS FOR HARRY 

5.6a TV SKIT/SHELF CQNSTURCTION SKIT 

5._6b ' TV COMMERCIALS ; 

5.7a • sOMEtTHINQ NEW 



5.8a 



5,9a 



DISLIKED 



CHANGING i 
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AIC . TITLES 

5.10* 



SwlOb 1 ^njBjJT DON'T. LIKE THAT 

"N^.H^' THREE PLAYLETS 

' 5.12a WitAT DO YOU LIKE TO DO? 
5.13a 



7 



5.14a 

5,15a ESKIMO SEQUENCE 

5.17a - TWO PESOS FOR CATALINA 

^ 5.1^7b CHOOSING ^ 

i 

5.17c THREE WISHES 

5.17d ^''^''^ImSAPPOINTMENT 

r 

5.17e ./SAY YES! 

5.l7f GUESSING GAME 

5.17g BIRTHDAY ^ 

5.17h DESSERTS 

5.L8a A PONY FOR m BIRTHDAY 

5.18b ANOTHER CHOICE 

5.19a COLORS 

5.20a DANGER I 



5*21a CLASS PARTY? 

5.21b y * BALLOONS '& LOLLIPOPS 

5.22a TEACHER'S PET 

5:23a - WAITING 

5. '24a \ PROBLEMS 

5.25a / MONKEY 

5.25b A PUZZLE 
/ 

5-.26a MONKEY 

5.26b THE WINNING NUMBER , 
5.27a 

5.28a MONKEY 



5.29a MONJCEY 



5.30a 



5.31a 



5.32a WORKING 



ERLC 



1.1a ^ ^ 
5.1a 
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'A LAGUARDIA COMMUNITY CqLLEGE / 
- CAREER EDUCATION PROJECT K-14 



IF I HAD A MILLION 



\ 



OBJECTIVE NO, 1 - To become aware of the things I like 



NO;'. 3' 




To learn that different people like different 
things . 
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g I HAD A MIILION 
SUGGESTED PROCEDURES 

— — ^ • ' ^ . 

Teacher asks, "How would you like tg act out a play??* 

(Children lore plays, love to act in them;v the' response, will 

be poaitire and almost if not lentirely unanimous.) 

Teacher indicates the theme of the play (if- I had a 
mlllldn dollars) then calls for volunteers for the different 
rolies in the play. .(-Ther$ will he more volimteers than' roles 
but the teaqher.may assure the class that everyone will have 
his chance ^to act in subsequent renditions of the play.) 

Students act put (read) tlie play. , 
^ Pollowing the reading, the teacher encJourages both 

••actors'' and rest of class to discuss the •'pref erences*^ expressed 
^n the play. This leads 'directly into class expressions of 
its ovm preferences. (It might be advisable to limit the 
discussion to one area of preferences at. a time: TV programs, 
sports, games, friends, food, canAy, etc.) 

Teacher selects' a new cast for a second reading of 
the play, -and if^peatB as- often as demanded or desirable. 

(Names and sexes of the characters of the play may • 
be changed^ to meet class requirements.) 

FO^ yiHST GBADE cAsS , the teacher may read the entire 
play or one short scene at a time, subsequently, permittl^ 
the class to coToment on "preferences" in each category of 
preference, as it Is discussed by the play • s* characters. 

POR FIRST AFP FIWH GRADES , the teacher may lead the 

claaa in other areas of preferanee, as teacher or class suggest. 

♦First grade may use puppets as they listen to a sound tape. 

•in 



I? I HAT A MILIION 

— ■ ■ ■ Y 

< - ' - ;v 

(A playlet to lead to an awai^enees .of preferences, and 
a dlBcUSBion of those pref er.ences) 

CAST (Which may be yaried, depending ^on class needs) 
Tom 



\ 



<1 

r 



Pred 
Willie 
Jenny 
Jimmy 
Apnie 
Frank 
Harry 
Phil 
Mary 
Joey 
Carol 

SETTING ^ 

Clasjsroom, lunchroom, school yard, anywhere a class might 
meet at lunehtlme 



TOM- / . ' 

(Beading from a nawspaper) look what^t ajgre here. Wlna^a 
million dollars! . ' 

" PEED 

let me a^^eel (Heads newspaper) Wins a million dollars'. Wow! 

■' \ / ■ ■ 

^ ' JOEY • « , ■ 

Wlxo?^ (Reaching for paper) Where? 

\ 

- TOM 
Soie'body In Nev* Jersey. 

JOEY 

A million dollars I You can hiiy a lot of thlrfgs for a Million 
dollars I / 

A hou|Be, a car, a boat.... • 



What. would you do with a boat? 

WILIIE 

I. could rlr ujj the river. I could ride It oh a lake 

"in th«^ " '^ntry. * " ^ 



Sure I 

WILLIE 



It doesn't have to be a big boat. It could bjs a small boat, 



a motorboat« 

c 



I'd rather hare a motorcycle. Like Pvei Knievel. 



TKED 



You oan't ride a mo*«ia»oyole. Why don't you "btiy yourself 
^ a bike, a ten-speed hike? That's irtiat i?d hxiy. - 

■ Tou don't need k allllon dollars to "buy a bike'. 

^ ' /Annie ^ * " 

TWi can buy a bike for a hundred dollars. X do;tl house . 
Thajt's whtt I'd buy/ If I had a hufidred dollars. 

\ JOHimy . ■ K 

I'd buy Ice-skates, ff I had a hundred fddliptrs. Go. skating 
on the loe, « . . ^ — 

.CAEOI 

How-about skis? Then you could go skiing, like In the . 
Olympics. 

FRAFK 

Did you watch them on TY last^nTgh't? That vvhat I'd like 
to buy. My own television set. A color TV. Chen I could 
watch any program I wanted to watch. * 

HARBT / 
Me, too. The Pllntstones. That's my favorite program. 

PRAM , ■ * 

I like Grllllgan's Island best. 

BIARY 

I like I Dr«aa of Jeannie l)etter# 



3*. 



Tou watch Jeannle. /I'll watch Star Trek.' 

t ' ■ ,. ^ TQM. 7' ■ ' % . 

« Maybe ybu ought to buy four televlisions . Then ypu can 
wa^oh them all. 

■ • ^ ■ > * 

IM htiy th^ Yankees, If I li^ad a million dollars. Then I 
bould Sit right ne^ to the manager, on the "bench and watch 
every game. 

, , •• _ .'. ■ tL' ■ ^ . . • 

WILLIE 

Why don't you "buy the Meta, if you want to watclpt. a good 
, "basehall team? • * 

■ ' PRED 
I'm a Yankee fan\ The' ' iPiv -tlhe Ypnkeea. 

* Well, I'm a Met :l^an,< a chat's why I'd "buy the Mets. 

-JMY 

s GflTO me the Knioks, if you're going to "buy a hall cluh. 
Or naybe the Nets. 

That^s ■because you play haskethall. ' . 

What* 8 wrong with that? ^ 

FRANZ 1 ^ 



r 



ITothing. Only, I Uke foothall better. ^There^a more \act ion 
fbotbaixr ^ \ 



ERIC 20 



.ToTr««ta: there* e- iore hurting in footba-il. \ - 

3p What? Olrli^lair foofball, tod.'^ 



ANNIE 



I donM; know glrle who^ play .^oatjjfall. 35o ybu. JHary? 



MAEY 



ro. But I -know, some girle who can, play pretjby . rough.- 



5AB0I 



None of my fj^ende. . , 

HAPPY ' 



HAMY 



Your, frl ! 

CABOI ' . • ' ■ / 

What 'a the matter wlth^ny friende^? Don't you like them?^ 

^ . HARIY - : • " • 

What 'a to like? They don "ft play football., They don't play 
"basketball. They don'^ even play tagl 

/ _ CAROL 

They don»\^haTe ^ play anything, just so long as they're 
nl'ce and friendly, like "^Mary and Annie. 

HARRY ' . . 

Hloe and friendly! I'll take Toamy. He's rough and ready I 

WILIIE - ' . '\ 

Bough and ready Isn't everything. I like Johniqr. He's" sjnart. 
He's smarter than anybody. \ 



^^hiv l^B* Johnny? He ne-fer^eomes out into the etiwet^ 

■a^wiya studying his jbooks or golp^ to tlje llhp^ry. I 

'don't oall that helng a triune, 

< '1 ■ 

^ . ' WILLIE \ ■ ■ - . 

\ - . ■ 
H«^a ay friend 'and, I like him.' " ' «' 



PRANK / 



Better than Preddii^?i 
You like Freddie heiau3e he 's^ always giving you candy. 
What's wrong with that? f Don't you, like candy? 



O ' ) ' WILLIE ^. 

^ : lhat kind of. candy? 



V, PRANK - • , ^ 



Any kind. 



WILLIE f 



No. I^'llke some candies better than other oandiee. 



Like '-what? 



WILLIE 

I don't know. I^like hard, can cliee. 

MARY. 

I like Boft oandiee. 



I.Uke ohewy oandlea. r« 
, .I*d rather ©at cake; 



/ 



-4 



•Ch^>oolate 6ake. That' a favorite . Chocolate cake. 



1 



Whipped tf^eaa.. 3^ likejauahy cakes^Wth lota of whipped creamV 



^ How abo^t plea? What^your favorlt«( pie? ' y 

TOM V * 



- > 

Give me a nice, big slice of lemon pie every "'^^J'*®* 



ThaS'fi^ fav9rlte;\^ , „ ' ^ 



PBAITK 



Aj^ple pie. That's my favorite* * 

JIMMY ^ ^ : . < ^ 

Chocjd!ate pie. That^e ' what I 11-ke heat* ^Chocolate pie • 

PHIL ... 

Iny^lel You're Making me hungry 1 What h[ave y.au g<^t foj 
lunch, Freddie? 



. PHED 

(Ae erpryone unwraps hie sandwich) don't know. I hope 
it^s holdgna. 

V WILLIE 
Ine 18 tuna' fleh again. ^I wish my mother didn't alwaj^s 
m ^ lie StViXiB. 0 \ . , ■ 



StWe^ot hq«,a«d^^heM^.. trade you^Wll^^ . 

• - ' ^ WIXLIR • 

Sure. . I like haa^d cheese ybetiier than tuna.. 

And ; lik^ tuna hetter fhaii ham,xi^ ^ " ,f^l 



. PRANK ' ■ 



•V 



Hoy^about peanut butter? want to trade f 6r a ' ' ^ .• 

]^eai4^t butter aandwio^? ' 

I ^11, If you like egg salad. ' i 

Anybody got salami? That's what I like best. Salami. ^ 



How abouj; spaghetti a«a meat bal,:|:s? ' 

Sui^e, but where are^ou going to ^et spaghetti and msat balls? 



J , . TOM 



PRANK ' ^ i . 



That>greatl Maybe y<^ can get me a steak at home, too 
Steak. Hare. rT^at's the way I llk^ it. " ' ^ 



MARY ' • /-^ 



^ You would! ■ J like ^ meat well done. y / ^ 



r 
r 



- y ■ • ' ' ' « . 

. ^ ' -^"^ \" JIMMY, , . ■ ■ . 1 



1 lilce^ahleken l3ett,eT. ^BBtter ?than steak* IJeep fried and 



■;■ '• ' PEED ■ ■ 



b(ow about iftr^ks tod baens? ' , . / \ 



- ) 



.^^ .CAROI, 



O 

ERIC 



With lot^ pf Muatard, , r z^ - 



With lots of k<8l;chup. , , y 

ANNIE ■ 

How nhout fish? That's my f arorite^disJi. 

'( - • ^HIL- 

Shark fiah? 



"i^pl Just fish that's fri'^d jugt right, with a hat baked 
potato - ^ ') ' 

Make mine fried potatoeB. . French fried. 

■ /' - JENNY 

I'i\l take home-fried. 

\^ '' - ' - 

^-Toti won't ^et any potatoes here. What have you got to drink, 
Carol? 




9,. 



PHII ' 



MlOi? ^oot -beerl That's ^ifc-^ I always gat» My mo.tHer, 

.knowB'it's ny farorite dilnk7>nd i.t»s^ always here In a^' 

-J • ,y ■ ' i ■ • ■ ^ - .-^ ' > ". . . 



V, 



•4. ' . 




Milk la good fof" yo?. 



TCfM 



■ * 



Sttre*'»lt«8 go'od for you. Bu.-t It d« elan* t taste ae good a^/ ^ ■ 



ay coke. That's, my dtf-ink. Coke, 

...MARY " . . ."^ 

I wish I could have^^ malted milk. That's my favorite, 

FEED ' 
GlTo ae a soda any time. Aiiy kind of soda. 

, • jimmy/ 

Especially ehocolate aodalf^ * 

JENNY 

You like, anything that la chocolate. 

JIMMY 

That's right I 

JENNY 
Well/ so do I! 

TOM 

(Ticking up the newspaper aga^n) A million dollars! Tha4»g 
a lot of money! 



» - 



ft 



if 



ERIC 



20 



. *' 'JJIWT 

!• ooufd Imy all idade 6f bhoooalt? things with that kind 
of aoiivy. ' 



W« oqnld buy a lot of thlngo with that kind of money 

. . ■ PHED — - . \ - . . 



A Ben Ijaaehall gloTe, a hundred baseball glovea. 




)aaketball8. 

PRANK 

A thousand footballs. 

■ ■ *ii - 

' . WILIIE 



lee-Skates, skis, fishing poles.... 

AMIE, 

The bjtegest jloll house in the world! 

•TOM 

All that, and all the things you like to eat and drl 

PHIL , ■ r y 

And telerlsioi^ aets aiid bcat^ and^^Jad^cas. 

■ . HARRY 

■ r" ■- ■ , 

Sure. But what would you buy first? , 



PHIL / V ■ , / 

Haybe IM buy a whole sto^fe^jTull of root be^r,'" 



Tou ^puldn't do -thatt .S, \^ 

:■ * PFfii 

Why not? I like root hear, I told yo'u. 

PEED - * 

But not the fir8V-<hing?*-«it9re'8 Bomeijhlxig you ll^e tetter 
thmn root beer, isn't there? " 0^ ' \^ 

. ■ r ■ . 

* PHIL ; J 

O.K. What. would I buy? What would you buy? 

?HED 

I don't know. I'd heu^e to think about it. Even if I had" 
*only a hundred dollars, I'd have to think about ft. What 
would you b;iy, Tom? 

^ All ' ^ ■ 

» 

Yeah! What would you buy, Toi%, a ' 

^ 'I 

TOM 

Well, let b6 ^e. T think. . .L think. . . .1 think. , .Why do 
you aak me? - 

Vharry ^ / ' 

Tou found the million dollars. ' 

■ } 

In the paperl It Isn't aiy Million dollars., I tell you whatl 

AIL ' 
What? . _ i . . ■ . 



each aake ft Hat m^^^ . 
^i^^V - • ''rite It dovm. Then wii reftd It 

^^^o «ach other. : ^ 

' . mm. " . 

. "ooa Willi.. Why a,„.t £o» start. , 

Well..... ' / 



ow 




9' 
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LAGUARDIA COMMUNITV COLLEGE . 
CAREER EDUCATI0N'"pR0JEcT~1(^ 



' THINGS I LI'kF 

OB JECtYvE t • To become aware of the things I like. 

^ ^ MATERIALS ; (For 1st Grade) Cartdon Cut-outs.. 

PROCEDURE ; - • ' . 

Have students color (f romycartoons of activities) ' the things 

they like the best. Disciss the meaning of "like best." Put 

t cut-outs of preferences to. one side on desk* 
W 

, Ask each .student what he or she cut out; i.e., likes. 

Verbalize — identify each chosen picture, discribe the activity in 
their own words ^ # 

Ask group is everybody's selection was the same — then/ 
•Rosa's'V (any student) is not the same as "Jose's." What do yo.u 
think about that? Try to pick up feeling of "it's bad oi^ wrong 
to like some things and nbt others." Emphasize: Different .people 

^ ■ ■ \ 

like different things. Ask if they knOW anybody who likes "funny" 

(the quality for the student would be bizarre/ repugnant , etc.). 

things. Try to get at negative (students tend to -laugh at bel^avior 
which is strange to; them) feelings and then ask why they think it's 
"bad". Show pictures of children in other lands (good for infusion 
approach — social s"^udies) engaging in; play and behavior which they 
haven' t ^een. 



\ 

\ 



EKLC 



LAGUAgDIA^COMMUlIITY COLLEGE '^1.23 
CAREER EDUCATION PROJECT K- 1 4 ' 



1 . - KERCHIEFS 



OBJECTIVE t To learn that the things I like^qhange from time to ^ 

^ time, ' ^ N . > 

^ < • . 

MATERIALS ; (For 1st Grade) \^ 

2 yelXow. kerchief s ' 
y 2 blue kerchiefs ' 

4 reij kerchieifs 

Baby rattle (pr picture of same) ^ ^^^^^^y 
Pictures of sledding scene / 
Pictures of swimming scene 
' Pictures -iDf. child dressed for summer weather 
Pictures of. child dressed for rainy weather 

PROCEDURE:"-^ (For 1st Grade) 

,^ — - — ^ ' — ^ — ^ r^^ ^. 

The > teacher says to the class^: "We're aoing to play a little 
game and to pl3C^Jihis gapie you will need a ker<?hief," 

1, Teacher gives yellow kerchiefs to two children. 
•2. Then \he teacher reveals the blua kerchiefs and dsks if 
■"yellow" holders" would like to switch. If not, /Sistra^bbte blue to 
class. ^ If one or both "yellows" decide to switch distribute left 
over yellow to class. ^ . 

' i 

3. Reveal red kerchiefs and follow procedure No. 2. 

4. Summarize: a. Ask each original child what color he/she 

. started with--how^^any changes were made^ 
List on chalkboard. 

b. Try to eliai;- ^^^"^ things •we like may 

chan^p— from tijm^ to time, 

5. Bolster this conclusion by exhibiting a baby ' s .rattle. Ask 
the children how many of you would pla^K -^th this toy now? Show of 
hands. -Elicit Objective 1.2, How many of you played with it when 
you were^^^babies . Again, show of hands. ^ ' 

6. Exhibit a picture of people sledding. Ask how mamy like 

sledding. ,Ask "What happens if you want to go sledding in the summer 
^ ■ - 

time? Repe A ^this step with a picture of summer swimming. Elicit tha^ 

preferences change with time and season. 



Exhibit a picture of children with lanbrellas and^ rai'nco^its: 
Elicit from class when they prefer to wear such clothing; ^\ 
Repeat with picture of stmimer clt)thes. Preferences, it, may be 
emphasized, change with the weather. ' . ( ' 

Final Summaj;y — What have we learned today? ^ < 

Elicit that the things I like change from^time to time.y^ 



1. ^The colof I liked changes with my feelings at the moment. 

2. The toys. I liked changed^ with my age. 

3. Iple games I play change with the season. 

4. The clothes I wear change with the weather. * , 
Is there any other time when your preferences change? 



If the response '^isr not immediate, the teacher may easily encourage 
^th"^ children to discuss other areas;: such as, food, friends,, 
relatives, etc. 

At the end of* the lesson, the children will know, "without any 
doubt, that, from time to time, there is change, in tWings they like 



LAGUARDIA COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
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FIRST GRADE 



MUSIC 



Obiectj^ve No. i3t To lear^n that different people like different things. 

".. '■ ' ''■ ■ 

• Objective No. 4; To learn there is no "bad," or "go6d" attached 

to what people like. 
MATERIALS : Records or tapes of the following: 

' ■ ^ • » V 

1, A Country-Western' sf>ng Ipy Johnny Cas^ or any other 
^ of the Nashville ^singers ; ^ ^ 

Z. A classic (a Chopin Etude, a Bach^ugue, avBeethoven- 
symphony, etc.) / 

3\ Popular "soul" rtiusic (Aretha Franklin, Stevie 
Wonder /%The Spinners, etc.) 



-DIRECTIONS 

The teacher announces she/he going to play some^ music for the claiss. 
The teacher plays the first selection, and asks: Hbw many liked this 
(mtisic? How many did not lik^ this ^mysic? .Keep a record^n the 
Jchalk board of the number of hcinds raised. J Play the other 
selections and ask the same ^questions . It i^n't necessary to play 
each selec;tio^ to the end. Time and interest ^ should be judged by 
the teacher. 



^ t - j- 

Then, briefly ask several individual students 
like the most (least), and why? 



Which one did you 



After the playing of the second selection (the classical music), 
it 'iis^ilcely thdt the difference in the tcwT^ (likes) of the children* 
will be. most marked. For the most part, the class may have had' 
little experience with the classics and may react negatively. 



E^dit frcl^ the class that the reason's for -liking or disliking the 
music are generally iirvolved with a matter of taste, and that different 
people like 'different music. Refer to the nximbers on the chalkboard 
that show some children liked soul music, cithers liked the country- 
wester or cla^ssical music. . ^ ^ 

Then elicit from the class that "Johnny" isn't a bad person because 
.he clbes not like soul music, and, conversely, that "Mary" isn't a good 
person because she^ does. (This objective may be developed by such 
direct questions as: "Is Johnny a bad boy because he doesn't like this 
music?" and "Is Mary a good girl because she likes this music?")^ 



\ ' lAGUARDIA- COMMUNITY COLLEGE ' ^. i ' 

CAREER E6UGXt^0N PROJECT K-14 ' l..>3b - ^ 

; ; WHICH ONE?- ^ y 

Objective No. 3 8 To learn that different 'people ^ like different things. 



r 



Objective No. 4 ; To learn that tljere is no bad or^good attached 
^ 'jf to."^rt^at^^ople' like. 

iBVTERIALS ;^ Pictures,^ op (JravH^s done by the children in advance 
of the^i^s^n of the following: a bu^yvcity strefet, 
a country lane, a bus,, a train, a horse, a motorcycle. 

| DIRECTI^NSj^ distribute a street of paper to- each child, and 'announce 
that /."We're %oing to play 'a little game." As the pap^r 
is distributed^ the teacher writes the nximber 1, 2, 3 on 
the/blackbo*ard and divides ,. wii;h a chalk mark, her board 
inr twa. phe^^asks the^phlldren tb use their pencils' and 
pafXIr to' duplicate ^ what she has- on the blackboard. ^ 

• "I'm going to show' you some pictures," the teacher 

announces. "Then I'm going' to ask you to write something - 
on your paper. But' you must keep what you have written 
^ secret, so no -one else can see what yoja have on your ^ 
, paper." 

(It's a game, and' children, as well as adults,' love gajnes.) 

The teacher then efxhibits ^two^ictures. One is the 
city street (to the* children ' s' left) . The other is a 
country lane (to the children's right). ^ 



"Now where' would you like to live?" asks the teacher, 
'■^^ " after sne ha^^tad-^the children identify the contents of 

the picture. "Don't say it. Write it. If you prefer 
' to li-ve in the cit%^.mark an X in th? first coivgmn; if 

you like to live><l!?r the courftry , ^ mark an X in the second 
^oolumn. This Xs .for the line with the number 1." ^ 



■' This accomplished, the teacher exhibits a picture of a 

bus and a picture of a train; and-.^oHows the above V 
procedure: identification of the picture; this-tim^,- 
which way do ypu like to travel (to the seashore, the 
( ^mountains, a relative, camp, etc.); and this ,time the X 

'Fis for 'the line numbered 2. Z''"^"^^' 

\ -(• . ■ y 

Follow with the third set of pictures and repeat the 
^ procedure. This time the- question , after class identif icatior 

of pictures, is "Wliich would you like to ride?"; and the X « 
is to be marked in line number 3. 

f Now the teacher caJLls for the results which should 

. _ * demonstr^e a considerable spLit in particular "likes". 

^ » (If there is timei the tfach^r may have the class discuss 

ERJC - • 3 ; 



thAe -particular "likes" but it is not necessary.) 

* ^. Elicitr' from- the c^ass, on^ more, that dfifferent 
. ■i'peeple like different thiings. Jl. [ . • " 



Elicit from €he c](aep, once morfe, .(and emphasize 
this point) that ther,e is.no "good" and ^o "bad"^;. 
attacl^ed ,to ^at people like. ■ ' 



A' 



V 



/ 



V 



- V 





/ 
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TOYS ^ r ' 

OBJECTIVE^iS ; ^What mak^ like the^^ings I like 

o ^.(To' become aware of ^he qualities in things ' 
r (and .people) cl' likd. ) " 



MATERIALS : 




1 (For. Ist^ Grade) . , ^ . ■ 

^, (Srbu^xv to- class 'by children> as. assigned previous 

^.dayL-<3tjjj^wo) a favorite'' toy , doll,, teddy bear, etc.; 

' al^o, as assi(gned, a picture {or picr1:ures) cut put 
of Newspapers, magazin^s^ etc,, of soimething (any- * 

^stf^irig) ,the children would like for their birthdays,-^ 
Christmas, etCJ.^ ], . - ' ^ 
The Teacher wilt have on.-hand (but out of siof^t at thfe 
ibeginning of 1:h^^ lesson) a basketballs :a. weaving, kit , 
a plaRe-mak^g kit, a portable radio ybjfiDhopograph, . 
cut-out books, balloons, / * 



PROGEQURE ; 



(For Jst Grade)-^ 
LES50N #1 




7. 



The Teacher will dsk ^he- children * to show the f avoritedblls , 



toys, etc. they have brought to' class, " : ^ 

The Teacher may then ask each child to tell the class how he 
got the doll, toy^ etc, (birthday gift from Ujicle, Christmas <Jift 
*from Aunt or perhaps bought by. himself.) " s 

Then the Teacher may ask each child why he/she likes tlie object. 
Is it attractive, gives ;paeasuf-e,ccomfort,' had it for a long time*. 
It is not necessary to ir^iti^lly --stress these qualities; they will be 
emphasized by repetition,^ as the lesson progresses. The Teacher will 
probably n^ed to encourage responses, but should be able to elicit 
from the children if the bear, however old and battered, may be' 



cuddly; that fen ^Id model-car, however^ scarred and dented, may still 



roll fast, etc, 



LESSON #2 



Next, liave the children exhibit ±he newspaper and -magazine 
ci)5t-"OUts they have brought to class (things they would like for their 
birthdays, Christmas f etc, ) Elicit from the children the re^^onq 



they like t^^0<-efiings especially ; why they want. them especially/ 

number of othei: qualities which make us like the 1;hings we. like will 
become evident tp the class^ In addition to "lif^s pretty 5^," It's 



} gppd-lpoking" , etc; / responses ^ill likely' be / ./'i. like to makeSthln^JV 

"I like to draw", "I like to play games", etc. ' ; ' 

" • vThe Teacher 'may hej.p the children categorize these picWres into:' 

1) "I'lik^ things I - can .play with when I 4m alone." 

2) "I like things I can play with when I am with my friends." 

3) "I like things wath which I -tian jvifet- relax i etc. 

LBfeSON #3 ' , 

^ Next, the Teacher will begin to allo^ for Qbmp^risons to develop 

\ ' ' ^ " " ' ^ < ■ ■ 

mother qualities which make us like th^ things we like. "Which. wouid 

. ■ ■ ■ • . - ^ ' ' ^ ^ ■ : 

you prefer: a cut-ouf book ^or a ' weaving set?" gihe may ask. '*rhe 

discussion should help elicit fromy the children that they "like . 

things whicl;! last longer " . This point may be emphasized by producing 

some balloons and blowing them up until they buirst. (It may be- . . \ 

developed t^at we like certain thing's, even though they do not^lastV 

too long, but that last-longing ^3 a very - desirable 'quality'. . 

picture of "am ice cream cone .will 'emph^ize this point, particularly,^ 

if the teach elicits from ttle " children that they try to make-an ice-^: 
- . ^ • ' , ^ ' ^ ■ - \ . - . 

Scream cone last as long ks possible.) ' ^ i 'X 

• •/ ^ : ■ • . * ■ ^ < 

The Teacher -may then pro'iduce a portable radio or phonograph. . 

\' . / 

Everybody in the class,, of course ^ lik^s hAving the radio or phono- 

graph. The. Teathefr may elicit froiA the children their reasons for 

liking the instrument. In additionjto the pleasure of listening to ' 

or singing with the music,, the Teacher should get the response that , 

the children like ]jiistening to stories. "How about a television?", 

^ ■ ^ 1 ' ' < ' 

the Teacher may then ask, and elicit the response that , the class likes 



40 "•■ ^. 



to watch as well as hear. (Here the Teacher may develop the 

realization that we like things not only because of the^activ^ 

t)OsSylhilities inherent ^ in things, but also because of the "passi^' 

possibilities for enjoyment they may provide:) " * 

Here the Teai||her my introduce elements of cost in^ the things 

like. She may. elicit from the class that not eve^gb^dy has the 

money to buy. a portable radio, not^' €^ery parent has the money to 

provide the radio as \ gift. She may ask the class whether it' would 

like a doll, a model la itp lane (the less expensive item) for their 

birthdays, or wait; instead, a year or moro^i for the more expensive 

: gift. '(Here the J^e^her has th^ opportunity to develop accessibility 

,^ and^^i^ediacy as quality of the things we like. There will be 

— _dJ^€ference in thq responses , but no doubt that availability and 

accessibility are . very desirable qualities in the things we like J) 

^ ■ * ■ [ 

^ The Teacher may sum up, with the a^d of the children, qf course, 

the principle qualities which make us like the things we like: 
attractiveness (pretty, handsome, robus,t) , longevity of the object's^ 
lif e/-.jpossibirities for solitary enjoyment, possibilities for social 
enjoyment (games, both competitive and not) and possibilities for 
passive enjoyment. 

As an assignment, suggest the creating ot, a montage of -tiSiings 
the children like. 



V 
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QUALITIES I 

Objective : To becomte aware of qualifies in peopl^ lf' like . 

■ ; \ 

The teacher ' selects volunteers from the, class to role-play 
situations which will demonstrate posittive qualities ' in people. 



Suggested positive qualities ; "t^friendly" 

. "helpful" ' . - 

V - ^ "fuMiy" > - ^ 

* y ' ^ "sh§^ing" ^ 

Procegtire: The teacher WilL explain to the class that they are 
going to play a "guessing game" and will have to guess the Qualities] 
that the volunteers ^re acting out. Tjbie teacher takes two 
volunteers aside and^' "cues" * them, telling them the quality she 
would like them to aict out. (Note: It would be ideal if the teacher 
could simpliy tell the pupils the quality and let them deal with it 
as they see fit. However, if the pupils have^ troub&.e getting 
started, the teacher might invent a situation: (e.g. to' act dut 
"helpful", the teacher might say "Johnny, pretend you are carrying 
a large stack of books. Mary^*' you come along and see Johnny. Now 
act helpful.") v. Skit .might last 1-2 minutes. - Following it, the 
teacher* asks the class what quality they think^was demonstrated 
(e^g. by asking, "How did Mary act towards Johnn^?" or a similar 
question.) The teacher writes responses on the chalkboard \per haps 
underlining "helpful" 7 other responses might b^ "kind" "nice" , 
etc.), then continues j:o the next two volunteers and next quality. 
When all qualities have been role-played, the. teacher can lead 
discussion on these qir^lities and tjie people who possess them. Sample 
discussion questions might be: ' 

Which of thes^ qualities do you like? Which do you like most? Dislike 
Which of these qualities does your best friend have and, show? 
Can you think' of people who show these qualities? (Answers might 
include: parents, teaqhers, community leaders, historical figures , 
T.V. characters, etc. ) ^ 

5ihy do yQu like these qualities in people? - 
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OBJECTIVE ; 



MfiTERIALS : 
PitoCEDURE ; 



FEELINGS 

.'• ■»' 
. To learn th^t other people influence what we like 
and dislike. 

( For. 1st Grade ) Carioons 
> (For 1st Grade) 



"Distribute the cartoons to the group. Ask them to tell wh^'s 
happening -i]^ the first cartoon - get at the subject beihg happy and 
satisfied with what he did. Ask students for ej^amp^es from their own 
Experience where ^ey felt good about something they did. Then ask ' 
^ how the second cartoon differs from the fi^st, making sure to empha- 
size that the boy and the picture he drew are th^same as in the 
first cartoon. Ask why his expression, is different (and what it^ 
means about how he feels) in the sec9nd cartoon even though the 
picture is the same. What seems to have changed his mind about his 
own picture (drawing.) Proceed in the same w^Lf through the remain- 
^ng cartoons. Try to . have students summari:ie by. -asking whether the 
boy liked. his drawing ip. the fi^st cartoon and what mhde him change 
his mind throughout the others..^ Ask why he should change his mind if 
he liked it himself? The Teacher should be on the alert throughout 
the day for situations wherein his/her students disavow their own* 
pref ererrges for those of others. Ask the' student as^^oon as possible 



.why he appealed to change his prefer orices . 



f 
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T.V. COMMERCIALS 



OBJECTIVE #6; 



MATERIALS 



What makes me like the things I 'like; 
To become aware of the fact that other people may 
^influence my liking the>things I like. 

(For First Grade) A series of cartoons in desk size, 
duplicated for ev-ery child in the c^lass. ^ 

Pictures of a variety of materials appearing on TV 
commercials: cereals, candy., TV. dinners, cakes, soaps, 
-deoderants, air--fresheners, etc. 

The cartoons should Be nine^ in number, though for 
economy, the nunjlber .^ay be limitj^d to 



seven 



1st Carto 



on. - a number of children on a ^treet; one 



of them is hopping ^about on one foot, while the others 
eith-er watch or ignore him/her,, 

2nd Cartoon - several of the children are now hopping 
on one foot, while more watch than ignore them, 

/ ; - 

most children are now hopping on one 
foot and the others are about to join the past time, 

4th Cartoon - all the children are now hopping on 
one^ foot , ' " ^ 



3rd Cartoon 



PP'OCEDURE : 



5th^Cart oon — all the chi 1^ ren, except one, are ' * 
hopping; the one who is ^ot hopping is boupcing a 
ball: * ^ 

6th Cartoon - more iihildren are now bouncing a 
ball, though more are s till ' hopping on one foot. 

7th Cartoon - some children are still hopping on one 
foot, but raost are bouncing balls. 

8th Cartoon - a^ij^ the children are now' bouncing a ball 

9th Cartoon - all the children, except one, are 
bouncing balls; the one who\ is not bouncing a ball . 
is jittnping rope. \ 

r\.. 

(Vor First Grade) * ^ 

LESSON //I 



The Teacher will exhibit one cartoon at-'^a time,^ allowing the 



•hildren to interpret what they see in the cartoon. 



ERIC 



VTlth the exhibition of t^ie ninth cartoon, the Teacher may 
ask the children to surmise what would appe'ar in the tenth, eleventh 
twelfth and possibly thirteenth cartoons. (Since the repetitive 

-If-. '* 

^nature of the sequence must be fairly obvious to the class, the 
Teacher should have littfe, if any, 'difficulty getting the response 
that eventually all the' children will be jumping rope until one of 
the children (in the cartoons) begins another activity. 

The Teacher may then ask th,e children to tell the story of 
the cartoons ii^ their own words. There will be j^ime for several 
renditions of this^ account from different children. Somewhere in 
these renditions one or more of the children is most likely to use 
the work "copy-cat" or some similar word or phrase, like "monkey 
sees, mon^^ey does". This, of course, -will bring the class to the 
essence of the objective of thelesson. Color the cartoon^. 
LESSON 'ni 

What^ did we learn yesterday from the cartoons? Ask the 

children whether they knov: anyone who is always "doing what everyone 

else d6es". What did they do? One child accusing another of being 

a "copy-cat" vill draw both a defense and a counter-attack, so that 

there will be an abundance of children who are called "apers"; and 

it should be a simole task to elicit from the class that many, if 

not all people, do what other people like to do. Difference between 

copying and changing your mind, TV makes you change your luxnd about 

t 

what you 'want for^breadfast. 

By this tine, recognizing that what they like to, do is influ- 

t 

enced frequently bv others, the children will be ready to give 
chapter and verse on how each has been influenced in this manner. 
When it is eood\to coflv, when not, when influenced, when not. 



3. 

This procedure ca,n be developed with references to mothers. 

\ . ^ 4 



fathers, b i g> b r o t he if , big sister, other children in the classroom, 

' • / 

wi th/ref erence to gentility, kindness, punctuality., etc. 

» . / « 

The emphasis should not be put on "good*' or *'bad'*, that these 

qualities should not be neglected, but rather on the main objective 

ft 

of the lesson; that othe.rs influence our liking the things and 
people we like. ' < 

Explore other areas where this influence may be.come more 
apparent to the class. 

The Teacher T7i\(,ght Xhen ask, "How about clothes? Do we wear - 
clothes because we see others wearing them?" We know that children, 

» 

as well as adults, imitate the styles of others, andj ^t h^ Te ach e r 
should have no difficulty eliciting from the children that "they 
iot their mothers to buy them the kind of hat Johnny wore", "the 
sneakers Jerry wore", "the sweater Mary wore", etc, (The ' Teache r , 
more than, anyone else, is aware of this aping practice in her ' 
class, and is better capable of selecting the specific items of 
wear"ar)ed" . 

LESSON // 3 
J \ 

:"■ Next, the Teacher may begin to exhibit her picture which 

deoict^oTT^e of fhe food, candv, cakes, soaps, etc., advertised 
o n , one at a time, mo\'ie ad^ car 

^ Ask the chi^ldren how many eat t • ^erea^, cup-cake, 

cand>)ybar, as each^^tem,is presented t chem. :\sk how many insisted 
that th^ir mothers, Mathers, brothers, si.s.ters, bought that partic- 



ular item. The children may defend their choices of these foodstuffs 
and sweets, but thev will affirm the conclusion that other people 
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had an influence on their choices. 



The same 'procedure will "evidence the influence- of TV/ (others) 
in other areas o^f purchase: bathroom tissue, laundry soap, ? 
deiBderants , .toys, games, etc., etc. Again, the Teacher may elicit 
^ friom, the class that its likes may be very much influenced by others. 

In a similar manner, the Teacher may be able to elicit from' 
the' children that most of their "likes" are influenced by "out- 
side forces": the movies they like to see, the TV programs they 
like to walTch, the s'ports they like to play, the food they like to 
eat; etc. How they like to behave,' it ma^y be developed too, may 
very well be ^ influenced by others: in the home, on the street, in 
schooL, towards their homework, and even towards achievement. 

Getting the children to talk about such items and movies should 
be simple enough by just asking them why they went to "this movie", 
why they watch'^a particular TV program; th^n asking them who 
suggested, who recommended them. Personal heroes, it m'ay be 
^^^^^^.^emons t rated , in^^enced the children's likes in sports, TV and 



r a 



o personalities, their likes in food. The difficulties 



f 

Inherent in a discussion of what r Lde fore ; helped rashion 
th'^e ir I'l ike s in "behavior" may be circumvented b'y avoiding class- 
mates^ manners and habits and by referrir^ to heroes, (ex, 
sports, TV, music), both past and present, -and to people "at 
hom.e". Certainly brothers, sisters, fathers and especially 
mo ther s . inf luence the behavior patterns (likes and dislikes) of 
the children, and these influences should not be neglected in the 
discussion. 

Finally, the Teacher may ask, "What have we learned today?*' 



EKLC 



The responses may be many, but ar least one ^hi,Xd will para- 
phr^ase the int-entlon of the lesson, which the Teacher might repeat 
We have become aware of the fact ^^^^ other people, oite way or ^ 
another, influence our liking the things we like, as well as the 
things we like to do. 

As an assignment, the children may be asked to complete the 
unfinished cartoon series, making the drawings for boxes 10, 11, 
and 12 - ^ ^ 



/ 



/ 

/ 

/ 
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LAGUARDIA COMMUNITY COLLEGE J ' 

CAREER EDUCATION -PROJECT 

SOMETHING NEW ^ 

^^gJEC^IVE #7 ! To leirn that we get, to like more things as^ we learn ani do 
more things. ^. / " ' 

'■ 4. ^ ^ ■ 

(For 1st Grade ) Needles, threads/^colored b^ads (^large; enough 

for 1st iGraders to thread) ; some educational toys which a^e 

marketed for younger children (to help them learn to hammer, 

^:)find proper shapi^, etc.); photographs of swimming, skating, 

bike-:^ding; photographs, of foreign children in foreign lands. 

• PROCEDURE : (For 1st Grc4ae j 

. Aiftounce to the class that it is about to embark on something new, and 

experiment. ^Distribute threaded needLes, and beads. Ask how many have ever made 

a necklace or bracelet. (Some girls, but not many, will have had the experience. 

^ ' ' 't ' ■ 1 

They can be asked ^ be helpful, help those who might find difficulties inf the 

process. This diplomatic touch will make for unity of interest and^the "experiended" 

. girl. / actually pi ,./e helpful. 

-:tifnj' ' class, the teacher might .ask, "How many 

wou. i-x/.e to make ^ Joracelet?" "How many would like to make a necklace?J' -She . 

might also ask for whom the children would like *to make th^ bracelet or necklace, ^ 

The response, initially^ may be timid, because of the children ' s * Lnfamiliarity 

with the process of ornament-making, but they'll proceed withj'sufficient interest, 

an interest which wiTl grow as they succeed at their work. 

n - > 

_ When ^h^ bracelets and neckaces are done, t|af«5^;^acher will ask the children 

to show their work ^D^the class, and will be /to praise each child for his 

worTc. 

The teacher will then elicit from the class that it has done something new,' 
something it has never done before, and something it would like to do agaili. ^ 

If the teacher canr\ot elicit from the class (though she %iake the attempt) a 
statement of the objective of the lesson, she might very well make the statement 
herself: "^ou try something new; you learn something new; you like something new." ' ^ 
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The teacher might then produce som§ of th^ educationar toys for still - • 
younger children. "These are.learning^oys you might have played with at bne time." 
She might then a3k the class what it learned \^ith each of the toys. ; 

. "Wllowing the class response, the teacher might say/. "We are older now and/^ 
we learn from other thijkgs. For example, (producing a picture of ice-skating) we / 
learn to ice-skate. How many like ice-skating when you were two years-old?" How 

many like icej-skating now? 3;f you learn to do something new, you learn ^to^ " 

The teacher will ^ask the children to' finish that sentence? and they will. 

"What other things have you learned to do and like since you 'were a baby?" 
the teacher iiay then ask^ ^ 

The teacher may help with the responses which may include crossing the street 
alone, reading, writing, playing ball, summing, bike-riding. (The teacher may 
produce- photogmphs of such activities in developing the theme.) 

\ If there is time, the teacher may produce the photographs of foreign children 
m foreign lands to elicit from the class that it has learned to be interested in 
other people, in sl^iey lands; in^fact, it has learned to like history and geography. 

Return to the beaded bracelets and necklaces. "Do you li^e what you have 
done?" "Would you like to do more of th^m?" "Would you like making other things, 
things you have never made before?" 

All these questions lead- to the conclusion, elicited from the class, ,that the ■ 

more things we do, the more things we learn, the more things we learn to like. 

bJOTE: The procedure for this lesson for 5th Grade might be followed E^^itably ■ 

by the 6th Grade and up, with slight variation. The button-sewing would be a good 

way to open the lesson for theji^pper-graders . , In addition to the discussion of the 

. ^ . ' ^ ) 

other activities (of the 5th grade) however , the children of * the upper grades may 

well be able to evaluate in^, concrete terms their experiences with such wbrk as 

!r I ■ 

baby-sitting, house-cleaning, more mature sewing of clothes', messenger employments 

" - ' 

assisting professional carpeliters, eleletricians , etc. V 



In the discussion .of work with these older students, it will be important 
to emphasize the positive elements (there ^ill be. negative responses^ and the 
pleasures the stK^ts derive from their work (in addition to the money they 
make at their work.r ' ^ - 
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LAGUARDIA COMMUNITY C($LLEGE 



^ CAREER EDUCATION PROJECT K-14 ' 

" -f 



DISLIKES 



\ 



OBJECTIV E #8: To become aware of dislikes. 

■ — ^ . ^ 

PROCEDURE , , , , r 

(The vocabulary of the playlet is rather simple~^d only a few students should 
have any difficulty in Reading the assigned roles in the script. If the teacher 
considers some few words in .the playlet^^i^eyond the reading r^ge of her qlass, 
she might list. those w6rds on the blackboarc^-^nd have the children become f^iliar 
yith them.) ^ - 

The teacher" will annovirK^e thatf- she has ^^gfethef play the class may act out. 



(The chilkren h^ve enjoyed the, previously acted playlets and wil,l* welcome €he 
arrival of another.) ' The teacher wi-KL .choose the cast, of nine from the volunteers, 
promising that others will be given parts" when the play is done a second and perhaps 
third time. 

: - ^ ' ■ ^ * 

The children will play their parts, from their s^ats or in front of the room. 

\ 

✓The teacher may remark that the children of the playlet cast certainly dis- 
liked a good number of things, then follow with a questioning of how the children 
in the class feel about the children of the play. This question~~should furnish 
the class, an opportunity to identify their own dislikes with those 4t the play 
cast. It will also stimulate the class to speak of its other ^^ is^ kes^ hates, pet 
peeves, etc. ^ - ^ i 

The teacher might help , this outpouring of dislikes on the par.t of the Class by 
asking such questions as : , How do you like waiting fqr the bus? How do you like * 
getting dressed for church or for a visit to your relatives? How do you like 
visiting your Aunt Sandra in the Bronx? How do you like youx. cousins? How do you, 
like the Bronx? T.V. commercials, etc.?* ' ^ . , 

After a while (depending on^ the temper of the discussion, bui; particularly 



on the time left for the lesson) the teacher may suggfest catcL,orizing the class's 
dislikes. ,She may. prepare columns on the .board, givfng each- a heading: HOME, 



POOD, FAMILY, SCHOOL, STREET, RELATIVES, PEOPLE, WEATHER, ANIMALS , CLOTHES, etc. 
(The children may suggest other categories.) 

llien, calling on as msmy children as possible, h^ve each write on the black- 
board, 'under the proper category/ one of his o^r her pet dislikes. (For the 1st 
Grade, the teacher may have to do the writing on the blackboard.) ' rv> 

By the end of ttie exercise, the children should be relieved of considerable 
hostility, and also perhaps a bit tired be(bause of the exercise. 

The teacher migh^very well make some positive comment at this time, such 
as, "We^^certainly don't like a lot of things, but we like a lot of things, too. 
An^^^think that there ^^^ore* things we like than dislike." - y 

an assignment, the teacher might ask tthe ^5th Graders to write' a paragraph 
or two dn a particular dislike of . their ..own; the composition might be titled "Why" 
I Don' t (Like It." 

NOTE; I,f' 1st Graders, have not reached the reading level necessary for the reading 
of the playlet for the lesson, the teacher might read it to them. The procedure 
for the iiiscussion outlines, above might; then be followed, allowing for the difference 
in age and maturity of the c^ss. < / , ^ . 

If the reading of the play to the class by the jtaach^r is nojt feasible, then 
the initial steps ,of the procedure, indicated above would need to^ be changed. 

Where there is no reading of the play,' th6 teacher might start* the discussion 
with such questions as : ^ How do you like it, when it rains on Saturday? Do you 
like it, ^hen your mother wakes you up .to go to school? (wW don't yfiu like it?) 
Do you like ^spinach? etc^;- — -.^ 

The answer to these questions will lead the children into expressions of their 
dislikes in as many categories as the teacher chooses. Once the initial steps 



are taken (in a class to which the play is not read) the rest of the. procedure 
(for those who read 
much the same. y 



(for those who read the play and for those to whom the play is read) -may be pretty 



, If at times this ^nimosity^ of th(/ children with 'reference to one category of 
dislikes .thif^atens tt/get out of hand, as it well might, the teacher should 
eibruptly change the category o^ discussion. The aim of the lesson is nbt to 

allow a general expression of^?ntagdpism, but to<^eveals the fact that we all 
have our own dislikes. • ^• 
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lAGUftRDIA COMMUNITO COLLEGE ^ 
. ' / • CAREER • EDUCATJON PI^OJECT K-14 



PLAYLET ^ :mims i don't jlike to do 



dAOT: Johnny jr Willier Freddy ^ Danny ^ Mary, Annie, Cindy^ Barbara 
Mrs/ rSceen (Teacher) ^ ^ 

SOT: Schbolyaurd :*iring lunch hovu:, 



^ 7 The boys are toss in] 



a ball among themselves. 



The girls are jumping rope. » ^ ^ 

JOHNNY ' ^ 

ng of the ball) One, two, tl^r^ 

, , WILLIE 

* (Sxngxng) And you're out.... ' T , 



FREDDY 



(Joinxng singing) At the old ball game:; 

\NNY 

There are three tl]ings I ^hate: rainy days^ spinach and baseball umpires 

JOHNNY 

Three things I hate are umpires, spinach anci" my kid brother. ^ 

•) MARY 

I hate baby-sittirig. They always make me baby-si^ for my baby sister. 



ANNIE . 

Big deal!- My sister is always (pushing me around. 

WILLIE 
— r 

Yaur baby sister? 

ANNIE 

My big sister. Stupid! My big sister! 

WILLIE 



Who are you talking to, Annie? I dpn*t like being called stupid! 
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FREDDY 

You're noj: smart. 

WILLIE 

I'm as smart as you are. I just d<fn*t like being called names. Any names! 

^ - - DANNY 

^ I don't like ^llmy sister's boy-:q^iends calling her up oft the telephone. 

^ ' CINDY . ' , 

I don't like my brother throwing all his clothes » arourfd and messing up the living 
room. ^ ^ . 

^ BARBARA 

I don't like cleaning up after my little brother messed up the 4hole house.^ 
Why can't he do it himself? ^ • [ ^ 

JOHNNY 

Because that's a girl's job. Cleaning. 

ANNIE - , 

-That's what you say! All you boys want to do is to eat and play and sleep. 

DANNY ' ^ 

That's for mel , I sure^l;^ate it, when- my mother wakes me lip in the morning. 

WILLIE ' ' \. 

.Especially on a school day! 

' ■ _ ^FREDDY 

' Hey, watch'- it! Mrs. Green is listening. 

DANNY 

' So what?. I bet she hates to get out of bed early in the morning, too. 

JOHNNY 

What I don't like is wh^n my mother sends me down to the store to get something 
she forgot. 

r 

' . ' WILLIE 
And it's always just before we* re sitting down to dinner. 

FREDDY 

■ (Mimicking) I forgot the milk, Freddy. I forgft,t tj(e bread, Freddy. 



I- 



CINDY 



Why don't you go down to -the store, Freddy. Yeah, but you don't have to wash 
axvcT dry the dishes after-dinner. 

DANNY ^ - 

' 'J 

That's what you* think. * ; 

; . ' WILLIE 

Who has to take out the garbage? . • - i - ' 

. ^ JOHNNY ^ ^ * 

1 hate takihg out th# garbage. ^ 

' * CINDY 

1 hate wasKing all those dirty dishes. - , f 

FREDDY \ 
I hate when I have to get-df;|5ssed to go visit my Aunt Jenny in the Bronx. 

; ANNIE J 

I hate ^he Bronx. 



FREDDY 



And my mother always makes me play with'my little cousins. 

BARBARA 

Me^ too. And that's one thing I can do without. My cousins. 

. " CINDY / ^ 



I could do without my Uncle George. He's always pinching my cheeks. 
And it hurts! ) 

1 ■• ■ ■ 

WILLIE 

I 1cnow a lot of people I don't like. ^ 

' JOHNNY 
————— 

He, too! I know a lot of g|.rls I "don't like. ^ 

ANNIE 



Yeah?| I know a lot of boys I don't like! 



^ MRS^: GREEN 

a whistle) ^^All righl 

classes 



(Blows a whistle) ^All right, children." LiinchtAxne is ove^. Back' to your 



• BARBARA 

* y I ;bate that whistle. . >■ 

* . . . . * 

WILLIE 

I hate it, when liinchtime is over, 

T ' DANNY 
I hate to go back to the classroom. * 



/ 



rpc 

MRS. GREEN 



You certainly hat'e a lot of thing;g / don' t you? 

CINDY 

Have you been listening, Mrs, pre^? 

♦ 

MRS. GREEN 



Just a little b'^^t^ here* and there. You had better move into your classrooms, before 
Vou're late, . * 



ANNIE 



• ^Are there some things you hate, too, Mrs. Green? 

MRS. GREEN . ^ ' 

jCAi, I suppose sso. But \I don't think I hate just so many things as you do. 
V.'OlQdrry up, now.- I do hate children being late, ^ - . 

• . ' . " 5^ ^ ^ BARBARA 

And we hate, to be punished for being late. 

MRS. 'GREEN ^"^^ 
Well 'then, let's hurry be^re we begin to hate each other. 

(ALL EXIT) /X / ' , 
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OBJECTIVE #9 ; To become aware that dislikes change. 



PROCEDURE; . 

'■ • i. . ' <fl ' 

(This playlet may be used as the material for the lesson indicated >ith 

both\l3t and 5th Graders. The 5th Grader, of course, may act^outjthe playlet; 

the teacher may read the playlet to the Isjt Graders.) ^ 

The teacher may open the lesson by reminding the children '^thd(tj they have 
already read a pJLay, and had some discussion on "thj^^ti^jigs they didn't like." 

"We have another play^" she might say, "about things we don't like; but 
this dne is a little different." > 

The teacher will have any number of volunteers f or ,tha roles in the play, 
will make her^ selection, and will set the stage (the front of the r^m) for the 
action. " ^ I - , 

.Th(|e children will r^ad the play.- ^ ^ .t 

^r^.>^ • The teacher will then elicit from the class that this play^ whdch they have 

just re^d, is giiite different from the -first play on dislikes. She will elicit 
froin the^ class that this is a more somber play,, muqh more^^iet and certainly 
much less belligerent. , ^ 



She should try <o |jLicit from the ^class -.that this^play, vhile dealing with 
animosities and ^iis likes, seems to be more involved in changing a^:titudes to' 
dislikes (involving things and people.) The teacher might^'help the children 



'xealize. that "Johnny", In a number ^f areas, has had a change of heart about ce^^tain 

things and people, a. change in hig disIikes.C 

The teacher might ^then ask the children to point to the text where Johnny's 

change^of dislikes is spelled out. (If the children fteve been provided with texts 

\ 

of the playlet, they may be asked ta read* the lines of Johnny to prove their dis- 
CDveries.) « 

Simultaneously, the telpher may ask the children to wrib^ on the blacicboard 

9^ n ' 



If 
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the area i:n3which Jo|iimy/has hadl a change of dislikes: rainy Saturday, school, 
homework, reading, dancing, social studies (history) , friends (Willie) , srelatives 



(Cousin Tommy) ^ running errands, ^tc.^ ^ 

To round out the exercise exploration, the teacher may elicit from the-^ 
' /> \ \ ^ 

class that some dislikes do not cnange (at least in the life of the p].ay) . She 

may elicit frOTi the class that we still <^on't know whether Willie still' dislikes 

spinach. ' And we do know that Lucy still doesn't like setting the table. 

From here the teacHer may move directly in the experience of , her children^*" 

This might be best done by limiting the discussion to one category at\a time: 
• * 'J 

Weather, School, Reading, Qpfeher School Subjects, Foods, Friends,*^ Relative?, Chores 

Games, etc. - . ' , 

^ Friendships and enmities might prove the simplest and^ yet most -provocative 

catrfgpory with which to begin. . ^ 

V ' ■ { 

"Who was your best friend last year?" "Who is the boy or girl. you didn't, 
like at^al^" "How do ^^ou feel ajDOut this boy or gir;./today?" . 

^ Young children get "mad" and "glad" very easily and very quickly. It won't 

take too much prodding , to get the class talking about i-ts likes and dislikes and * 

f ' • ' , 

how they h^e changed in this area of their lives. The teacher, of coxirse, will 

point up, stre^^ for the children the evidence qf/their changing dislikes (the 

^ . . .> 

/objective the lesion). ^ 

Relatives should prove equally fertile ground for the discovery of changin 
dislikes. Aunts, uncles, and especially cousins inspire a source fpr constant 
change in likes and dislikes. 

Food, ^articularly^with young people, is an area^of^much dislike: vegetables 
fish, cheeses, etc. While change in dislikes moves more rapidly wi<t;h the adult, 
there is sufficient change in dislike among children rta make for good discussion. 
(There are children who at one time" did not like pistachio ice-cream./ ^ 

- ■ ^ ' ' K 

Each category, those indicated and those the chilc^en may suggest , /will pro- 

/ 

vide testimony to changes in dislikes; and each category ^hould be explored for as 



-3- 



long as time permits . 

The teacher should leave herself enough twne, however, for a summary of the 
lesson and for a secSnd reading of the play. 

^ Tliroughout the lesson, the teacher has been able \o indicate, one way and 
another, that the dislikes of the childr^ change with time, with situations. 



'title w 



even with 'the weather. She should be able tr> elicit from the class, at the 
end of .the lesson, the response she wants* that the things we hate today we niay 
like tomorrow; that our' c^s like for things and people are Constantly changing 

To give others of the class the opportunity to act, the pleasure of performance, 
as well as to help ^f ix the objective of the lesson (dislikes change) the teacher 
should^close the session with a second reading to the accompcinying playlet. 
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lAGUARDIA COMMUNIOy COLLEGE 
CABEgai EPPCATION. PROJECT K-14 



PU^YLEft CHANGING 



jCAST: Johnny, his sister Lucy, Mother, Willie 

SET : A room at home during \he Easter vacation ^ 

(It is raining and Johnny and Lucy are looking out of the window.) 
******************************************************************* 



JOHNNY ; 

LUCY ; 

JOHNNY ; 

LUCY ; 

JOHNNY; 

LUCY; 



JOHNNY: 



LufcY; 

JOHNNY; 

, LUCY; 

JOHNNY ; 

LUCY: 
f 

JOHNNY ;r: 
LUCY: " 



JOHNNY* 




LUCY: 



JOHNNY: 



J, 




It's Still raining. 
It's going to rain all day. 
I hate rainy days..^ 
It's Thursday. I thought you or>iy/liated rain on Saturdays. 
You can't go out and play in this rain. I wish I were back in^^ool. 
School? -Since when did you like school? 

I^ didn't say. I Tiked school. I don't like staying in the house all day. 
It's boring. ^ 

Why don't you clean up your room? ' ^ 

I cleaned up my room. \Dp you want to teach me how to dance? 

Dance? You? I thou^t you said dancing was sissy stuff. r 

All right/ don't teach me how to dancj;^ ' 

I will/ if you like. 

book to read. I wish I had som^ homework, 

you'r,e\^aliy dejpperate j^* 



^itjf rea 



What's wrong w^^tji reading a book? What's wrong with homework? 
Nothxr>g. ' \ ' 

I* like reading ^bout all thd^e explorers. And my reader has some pretty 
good stories, ; • 



You can rea^-iMi^of my books, 



/ 



Nah'! I ^n't like x^ading that much. I wish it would stop ra4.i)arig;*' 



v,(The doorbell rings) 
JOHNNY: * Who's that? 



Lniri( 
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MOTHER * (Calling) Willie is here to see you, Johnny. 
JOHNNY : (Sourly) That's great. 



L UCY; ^ I thought you liked Willie. 
JOHNHY : X used to l^e him, until he became the teacher's ^t. 
WILLIB ; (Enters) Hi, Johnny, Lucy. 



j6hnny & 

LUCT^/' 

If ■ 

.WILLIE: 



Hd., Willie. 

What are you doing, JoKnny? 



JOHNNY ; Nothing. Do you want to play checkers? 



WILLIE 
JOHNNY 
MOTHER 



; WILLIE 



JOHNNY 



MOTHER 



JOHNNY 



WILLIE 



1 



I thought you didn't like checkers. 

.It's\iot tW^greatest, but i don't mind, if you don't. 
(Enters) ^t's time for lunch. Would you like to join us, Willie? 
If it's no trouble. . # 

Maybe you won't like what we've got to eat. ^ 
Is there something you dbn't like to eat, Willie. 
Sure. There are liDts of things he d^et^n't like to eat* > 
I'll eat a^oything you have for lunch, Mrs. Wi^isbn^ 



JOHNNY ; Will you eat spinach. 



MOTHER: 



JOHNNY: 



MOTHER: 



JOHNNY: 



WILLIE: 



We aren • ti^aving any spinach, Johnny .^But you can run down to the store 
if 'you^d like. 



In this rain? 

I thought it would be nice to have 
Ice-cream. Sure. I'll go down. 
Sure. 



a little ice-cream for dessert. 
Do you wan*;' to come with me, Willie. 



(Th6y exit) 

- s >^ 

MOTHER ; (To Lucy) They certainly ^don' t know what to do with themselves on rainy 
days. 



(The telephone rings) 



JOHNNY: 



LUCY ; 

\ 

JOHNNY i 



(Off-stage) I'll get it, Mother. 

I wondfer who could that be? 
(Enters) it was Tommy. 




J 



MOTHER ; 
JOHNNY ; 

MOTHER ; 

i LUCY ; 
MOTHER ; 

•A' 

LUCY:- 



MO' 



Your cousin Tommy? 



\ 
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Yeah, He's poming down. Maybe I ought top^buy more ice-cream. He's 
coming for lunch, ^ 

m 

That's fine. Have you enough money? . ^ 

* \ d ^ 

There wa.a^ the money on the table. Bye! (fie exits) 

I though: he didn't like his cousin Tommy \^ 

^liat was yesterday. Tomorrow he^^wxiZ-fe^ke his cousin Jiitqny, Come 
.help me set the table. 

Must I? ^ ■ 

Yes. (They exit) \ ' 






V 



er|c /• 



'■J 



^ LAGUARDIA COMMUNITY COLLEGE ^ - v. " 

CAREER EDUCATION PROJECT K-14 / 1.10a. 



QUALITIES II 



Objective: To become aware^^f quaj.ities in people I dislike . 

'The teacher selects volunteer s from the class* to role-play 
situatigns which ^ill demonstratje negatjive qualities. . . 
(Note: This activity can be used iii conjunction with A.I.C. 1.52) 




Suggested negativ^ qualities: . "mean" (unfriendly and/or not helping) 
^"^^ "selfish'^ . • ■ 

"bossyJ' ^ / 

"dishonest" (lies qr steals) 

Procedure: The teacher will explain to the class that they are going 
to play a "guessing game" and will have to guess the qualiti/es t]^at the 
volunteers are acting out. The teacher takes the two volunteers ''aside 
and "cties" them, telling them the quality she woul*^like them to act out.. 
(Note: ^t would be ideqil if the teacher cauld simply tell the * 
pupils Y\\B quality and let thei]^ deal with it as they see fit. However, 
If . the pupfls have trouble getting startid the- teacher might invent 
a situation: e.g. to act " selfish" , the "teacher might say "Peter, 
pretend you are, playing with a Jot of toys. Jose .comes ;..a long and 
says that he .would like to play' with you. ^Now act "selfish".) 
Skit might last about 1-2 .minutes. Following it, the teacher asks 
the class what, quality they think* was demonstrated^ by^ asking , ^'How ' 
did ^eter* act towa-rds P'9se?" or a similar -queat ion. The teacher 
writes responses on t^ftk^chal'kboard . (perhaps urfderlining "selfish"; 
other responses might be, "nasty", "<bad", ''chekp-^skate"^ etc . ) ; ' 
then continues to next two Vol'unteers and next quality. 7 ( 

When all qualities have been role-pl#7ed, the teacher can lead 
discjjUssion on ^ese qualities and pe^ople who possess ' them. 
Sample discussion questions might b^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Which of these qualities do you dislike? Which do you dislike mos^? 
Like'?? . * 

Do any of your friends or playmates have tiiese qualities? 
How do you feel when, friends act out these qualities? 
Can you think of other people who shdw^these' qualities? (Answers 
might include traditional "bad guys": JV. V. . characters , historical ' 
figures, crooks, etc.) ^ y -n,^-^ 

Why do you dislike these- qualities in people? 



lAGURRDIA COMMUNITY COLLEGE 1,10b 
^ CAREER EDUCATION PROJECT K-14 5*10 • ' 

I JUST DON'T LIKE THAT ^' ^ 

OBJECTXVE #10; To fcecomei aware of qualities in things aind peoplfe that I dislike,. 

MATEIttALS ; A series of cartoons, some in p^irs and scxne single J each pa,%r^ or single 
on a single sheet of paper, each duplicated so that each child in the 
class may have a copy of' eac^. If possible, the teacher (should have 
large copies of the cartoons, large enough to exhibit ijv front of the 
y ' ^ room, ' 

pribcEDUKE:'' 



The procedure for this activity should be <pretty mucH the ,same for the 1st 
Grad^, the 5th Grade', or any other grade which might profit from the lesson, 

■■ - O) . • 

Obviously there are erlough cartoons avai Table (if the materials are provided) 

for at least two classroom sessions, and perhaps three. Since each of the ^ijualities - 

' ^ ^ ' • •■ S V ' 

"in things I don't like" is treated more or less separately in each cartoon, ir ^ 



or set of ^artoons, there is no specifically nvarked spot for a break in tner les 
Wher.ever it is necessary for *the teacher to stop the lesson (f^ the time be'ing and . * 
because of the lim^ation of time) the sictivity may be easily resumed th>^ following ^ ^ 
day with no noticeabi^ break in the cohtinuity of the lesson. . ■ r y ^. 



Of course, all discussioft related tp the cartoons will depend on 'the~^ge ' 

,. - ■ . , ' ■ ' / x 

level of the children, 150 far yaS maturity of experience, conception and und€r- 
standing are cpncerned. Here, of course, the teacher will b^ the b^^t judge of .^^^y^^ 
the sitJuation, th^^xtent and limitations of the possible .discussion, 

\ \ • ■ ^ - . - 

^a,cher may well begin the artivitv by_;summing up, in general terms,' the 

' )' ' ' 

previcms activities related to "things"! don *^t like." She may say, "So^ar we 

• ■ ^ ' ' > I . ■ / ■ 

h^ve become aware of certain things some of us c£LSlik6, some^t^ings all 'of jas^dis- 
iike. we have become aware, too, of the fact that our dislikes are 'always changing. 
Today let us try to learn why we don't like certain things*, and why, perhaps, we 
don't like cert^i)^ situations, _and p'feople." ^ £ 

The announcement by the^ teacher, that she has a raj-iler l^rge^ number of ^ 
dartoons "to help us find out why we don't like certain things, situations .and < 
people" will h^p jttove the interest of the class to the activity. 
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V 



The teacher should distribute onfe cartoon (or set of cartoons) at a tirtie. 

First, the children will be a'&ked to "read the cartoon." (The set of cartoons 
depicting the collapsed plaything vill serve as an example for this "guide"; but 
tKe teacher might very well-^consider some other cartoons more appropriate for* 
her own class-^.*^ children) . 

Second, the children wilk.^ b 3 asked whether they have had similar experiences; 
and asked to relate them. (The poorly constructed plaything is common enough, and 
the response should be good)- ^r—-^ " ^ 

Third, the teacher should be^-able to elicit from the children that they don't 
like things which are poorly built, and that they don't like things which don't 
last too long. 

,(The teacher might have a child write the^e conclusions relative to "why 
I don't like things" on the blackboard, or do the writing herself.) " . >. ^ " ^ • 

These steps, one, two and three, may well be followed with each of the ^ 
cartoons provi<fed. 

With cartoons 2a. and 2b., the teacher sho]ald be a.ble to elicit from the 
children (after they have related similar exper:^.^pces ) that they don't like things 
which have them waiting in- line just waiting "to get". 

With cartoons 3a. and 3b., after the children have told their stories of 
waiting for things which came very late or not at all, the teacher should be able 
to elicit the conclusion friiat the children "don't like things they have to wait too 
long to get." The teacher may also be able to elicit from the class that it * 
doesn't like people who make promises and don'tdeliver on them. (There is no 
specific cartoon for this, but it is implicit ix^ 3A. and 3b,, and a discussion in 
this area, particularly among ^older children, should prove most fruitful.) 

With Cartoons 4a. and 4b., again after having the children read the story 
and relate their own related experiences, tlie teacher should be able to elicit 
from the jLass its <ii:JLik<} for Lotu.' 1. 1 ness , as ^'1-1 as 1 t:s dislike for being 
separated "from tiie crowd." {There is an opportunity here to have the class discuss 
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• how these "lonely people" can be helped but, considering the time limit as we*l \ 
as the need" to hie close to the line of the actitrity's objective^ trie teacher wiil 

/ 

have to limit discussion in this area severely.) ' 

( Reminder ; A child in the class or the teacher will note the "reasons" for 
our "dislikes" as the discussion on/ each cartoon comes to its conclusions.) 

With Cartoons 5a. and^^J^T/ following the' outlined procedures, the teacher 
should be able to elicit from -the class that its inability to perform efficiently 
(with things I can't do wejll) is an element in an activity which make for a, dis- 
liking ot that activit^y.' (Here^ too, there wVh be the temptation to 'go off on 
a tangent to the lesson, developing the idea that one should not give up easily on 
the task, that perserverence is a virtue to be developed. The teacher might touch 
on this point, but cut^whatever discussion develops in this area short.) 

The lawn-mower caiAtoons (6a and 6b) allow the teacher to elioit from the 
^^ia^s'-^'tiiJrt:' it doesn't like being forced to^do things, and consequently doespt'^V^ 

^like those "things"- either. (The children will be able to give many personal 
^ examples from their ov;n personal experience in this area.) Cartoons 7a ^d li 
constitute a variation on the theme, but may be closer to the knowl^ge and 
experience of city children." , 

Cartoons 8a ind may be variations on the "spike-hammering" cartoons, and 
may be so usod. Jfowov't^r, there is additional element of "instructions", thbse 
which accompany the "toys to bo assembled" kits bought fn the stores. Here, 

too, the ch 1 ! fi rc-n w 1 1 I. hav(j stones, experiences of their own, their friends and 

\ 

their families (in bak mg , ^sev; inq , model-bu ilding , furniture construct ion,i re- 
placing automobile parts, etc.) The teachef 'may also eircvt from .the class that 
.,1 t dot^sn'r. like p^.^opl'.^ wh.^ can't speak simply anCi directly, people who give the 
wroiif-f street directions, people who can't d^f'iver a message straight.) 

From Cirtoon , ^r.acdior v; i 1. 1 b^' abb:- to '^Ii(:it from tho class tfiat i.t 

loesriM: Lik-^ ■propb- wiu) h-^ast , " b b )W t b^ 'ms' d v« 'S Uf/' , "brM^.j". 
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Cartoon 10 may JroVide the^ teacher with the o^^rtunity to elicit several 
concljusions from the clafek. Orfe, it doesn't enjoy i^s ina"bility to buy the things 



^ V 



Rt wants; -two, it doesn't I\Jje proverty and all that poverty m,eans; thiisd it does^^t 
\ike people to flaunt their opulence -(boast of their advantages). The major element 
in this particular quality of dislike is "^iij^n-ness" , limitation of, access, 
limitation of ^ility to accomplish or to attain. To get away from the personal" 

7 ' ♦ 

or individual dislike, the teacher migh ^^ ansf er the discussion frpm the individual 

to specific abilities (the ability to r^^ t^e ability^^' ^lay shortstop, mechanical ^ 

ability, mathematical ability, etc.) The emphasis might be on deploring the lack 

of- ability rather than on disliking this lack. Obviously, distinctions in this 

discussion demand the more mature mind and perhaps this cartoon and tile discussion 

- 4 

of It should be limited to older children. ^ ^' 

Cartoon 11 permits the class to enter on a discussion of | food and why it 

dislikes certain foods. Here the "qualities" which make for dislike are generally 

going to be vague. Taste, color, substance will probably constitute the sum total 

of the class's responses to why it doesn't like certain foods. The teacftiSBc might 

broaden%:his di5aussion by ind'^cating that tkste, color and substance play a part 

in fixing ojl^ >rLS tastes in other areas (clothes, furniture, room decorations, 

lamps, unitorms, etc.) in any case, theclass's cone lus ion shou Id be that these 
^ ' \ 

elemented: tast.j, color ind cube tance 's^netimos create "d.i c 1 i ]ce< • , " 

s '• 

Cartoons i2a, ind Vlh introduce the "uuality" 6f loyalty. The cartoons will 

be read eas i. I.y enough. The children will have enough stories to fill the hour. 
y 

The teacher will hav^ to Limit tli- number ot; stories. She will have no difficulty 
eliciting from the cLas.- that: diciovaLty i.:^ doiinltely auaiity which inaV.es Lor 

^ d i s L i k r|||pg a pe r c on . ^ 

:t lis obvious, t'rcm tdiia "cuide" tiiat, to r'cpeati, th*?r'j is much too much 
mat^^rial heru l jr. i .;:rujle S'?-a-;i'^^. It must be obviouc, too, that while fiiti 
a-'t.ivit'/ may he t> • i.m i : 1 1 - >d ' Mupcn ; r : 1 v .it a Line;:: t my [.^oi.nt (tollLowing cone Lu:j i oris ■ 

\ 

drawn from .iny iJiai^j.lf^ or lIgudI'' r:artaian, c La;;)^^ wiLi iiave become sufficientlv 
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interestted (if not excited) to be eager to continue this particular activity , 
when next it meets. ^ 

The teacher should indicate to the class that there will be more of this 



particular activity but be sure to leave herself time enougl:^ to have the class 



sum 



up its discoveries (learning) in this area to date/ The sunuS^tibn will be simple, 

( 

since the main reasons for our dislikes have been written on t^e board, and may 
be read by one or more of the children. If necessary, particularly in the lower 
grades, the teacher may do the reading herself. ' 

Again, the teacher should close the se&Bfx)n, promising there will be more 

f i 

cartoons and more discussion the next time the class"' meet&C i 
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lAGUAKDIA COMMUNI'TY. COLLEGE . 
CAREER EDUCATION PROJECT K-?14 

^* THE CAR TOgN S 



la. .A boy or girl playing with some plaything (a toy truck, a dolltf : 
house> somesiTjfechahical item, etc.) 



lb. The boy or g^rl looking at the playtlj^ing which has fallen apar.ti 

2a. A child waiting, in line to enter a movie house. 

•*> 

2b. The child is at the box-office, the box office displays a sign: 
NO MORE SEATS. 

3a. A child waiting for the mailman (the voice box: "I HOPE IT COMES TODAY") 

3b. Letter-carrier with voice box: "IT HASN'T COME YET." 
Child with voice box: "I'VE BEEN WAITING FOR WEEKS." 

4a. Boy or girl playing solitaire. 

4b. Same boy or girl as "wall-flower" at a party. 

5a. Child hammering a spike into the ground. /' 

5b. Child examining his progress with the task; voice box: "I PIAVEN'T 
GOT VERY FAR, HAVE I?" 

6a. A boy or girl leaning on a lawn mower in a field of grass. 

6b. Boy or girl mOT>;ing the same field of grass fast, as adult stands over 
him with a flaying whip. 

. \ 

7a. Boy or girl lazy in the sun. -f' 

A 

7b. Boy or girl running from a bull (or marching, hands up, as someone 

prods him from behind with a gun. ^ , 

8a. Boy or girl trying to assemble a bike. 

3b. Same boy or girl looking hopelessly at the mess he or she has assembled. 

9. Two children fishing: one has caugl^ a very small fish, the other 
a large one. Voice box for the more successful fisherman boasting: 
"YOU"VE GOT TO KNOW HOW TO DO IT!" 

10. Tv/o children. One shows empty pockets. The other shows his dollar 
bills (Voice box: "IF YOU'VE GOT IT, FLAUNT IT!" 

11. T-Afo children eating at the table. One chi Id ' s^pJLate is almost emptor 
(V(?ice box: "I LOVE THIS STUFF! ").^he other's plate has not 5?e2n 
touched. (Voicp box: "I HATE THIS<^STUFF ! " ) \^ 

i2a. Two children are playing catch. 

12b. (jne ot: tiio two stands alone, with tiie ball^ as the other, waving his 
hand good-byo, moves off with a group of children 
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lAGUARDIA COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
CAREER EDUCATION PROJECT K-14 



THREE PLAYLETS 



OBJECTIVE #11: To learn that others influence our dislikes 



PROCEDURE: 



The 'teacher may announce that the class has three very small P^^^ to perform. 
^The numb^er three is 'arbitrary. There may be time for' only two, or one. The 
order of the playlets is arbitrary as 'well. We will discuss ^ssibilities of pro- 
cedure as plays are ordei;ed here. If the teacher, becaoase of time limitation, de- 
cided to use only one or t\^o of the playlets, she might of course select the play 
or plays which would be most Suitable for her particular class,) 

The first playlet exhibits (dramatizes) how people influence our dislike for 
other people. From the class, following the reading of the first playlet, the 
teacher may elicit, first, that initially Freddy liked Willie; that the remarks 
of his friends made him doubt his liking for Willie? and, finally, that his friends 
created in Freddy a dislike for Willie. 

The teacher might ask what it was that converted Freddy ' s like to dislike 
(asking the children to read' those lines which helped Freddy change his mind.) 
(Whether Freddy's change of feeling towards Willie was warranted may be the sub- 
ject of another activity, and such discussion /"Should be avoided in this session.) 

The children might then be called upon to relate their experiences, when 
their liking of- somebody has been turned to disliking in similar, or dissimilar 
situations. The teacher might help the children in this area by asking whether 
they had ever been dissuaded from inviting O- particular child to a party, going 
to a child's party, asking someone {.n join a club, selecting somebody for one's 
side in a game, etc. ^ 

The second playlet calls for a similar procedure. Elicit from the children 
that Mary initially liked Jenny's new hair-do, and that the comments of her frif^nds 
changed the like to dislike. Ask tlie class to point out (read) the comments 
responsible for the change of feeling on Mary's part. Again, ask the children 
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to relatQ their (5?5n experience in this area. To help the class recall similar 
experiences, the teacher might suggest such categories as hats, coats, dresses, 
* other wearing apparel, other hair styles (male and female), etc. 

The teacher may use the same procedure for the third playlet. How did Johnny 
feel about going to camp? who changed his mind? How did they change his mind? 
(Again, asking\the class to read those speeches which convinced Johnny that he 
wouldn't like camp. 

T ^ I . 

The argumen|:s in this playlet cover a number of areas; playinof companions. 



^ recreational con<^ition3^ the hour for gettin<5 put of bed, compulsory i^xercises , 
punishment, fdbd,|-^t|::. The teacher, asking for experience similar to that of the 
Pla. ,i„ m 4« °f bin, inflo^ced to dislike so„eti>i„9 „ so.eboay, „aV su^eT. 



any or all of the^^^^^cTi^i'^^^G^p" attitudes (-divorcing them from "camp" immediately) 

to stimulatey^ass dis cussion. (As an aside, since the purpose of the lesson 

' - " , / 

is not to Condemn camps, the teacher may remark that there are all sorts of camps 

!^ ' / 

i 

^ / and moslj: of them are very good. ^ 



I ^bfore the lesson ends, of course, the teacher will elicit for the class that 

too often and too easily. 



it is undoubtedly, and 'perhaps too often and too easily, persuaded to dislike 



people and things they like(^, by others. Ji?> 

If 

One of these playlets should suffice to bring home the lesson desired. The 
choice of that playlet must -depend on the time element as well as the maturity 
of the children, and here the teacher of the class is the best judge of the parti- 
cular play let whi ch wil 1 serve the purpose best. 

The teacher may utilize just one playlet, if that is all time permits, but, 
having established the objective of this activity, it should not be difficult to 
move, with a series of leading ^uestious into the* various areas in which oChers 
influence our dislikes. For example, after we have showt that others influence 
our dislike of other people, the teacher ma^^ ask : r3ld anyone ever make you dis- 
like a T^/ program, an actor, a singer, a plaything, a ball player, a hat, a coat, 
' etc.? . , 

r^f there^ is^time in the schodui(}, the teacheif^' may use each of these playlets 
^[^(^ Cor three separate sessions. ^ - 
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VOTING FOR WILLIE 
CAST ; Johxmy, Freddy, Alex, Mary, jane. 

SET; The school yard. \ 
********************** 



Johnny: 
Freddy ; 
Alex: 
Freddy : 
Mar^ : 
Freddy : 

i 

Jane: 
Johnny : 
Freddy: 
Alex: 
Freddy : 
Johnny: 
Alex : 
Mary: 
Jane : 
Freddy: 
'^3^nny: 
Freddy: 
Mary: 
Jane : 
Freddy: 
Johnny : 
Freddy : 



( 



Who are you going to vote for? 
I'm voting fw-^5^Jllie. 
For president of tne class? 
Why not? He'll make a good president. 

i 

Not me. I'm not voting for Willie. He talks tod" much. 
Talk never 'hi^rt anybody. — 

It's^the way he talks. Always talking about himself. 
Telling">v^rybody how smart^he is. 

He IS smart but..-. ' '\ 

\ 

I don't like a guy who brags about himself. 

does brag about himself a lot. 
He thinks he's the best ball-player in the class.X^ 
The way he talks, you'd think he was Tom Seaver. 
''^ And he's selfish. 

^ Everything Willie does is for Willie. 
I didn't think he was that kind of guy. 

That's because you've neyer been to a party with him, or a picnic. 
Th^'s funny. I thought ]^e was a nic^ guy. I thought everybody liked him. 
>Ulked him? Phewy! \ 
Nobody likes him. 



thought l_ did'. I guess I dofjVt. 



Don't what? 



I guess I don't Like him. r certainly am not going to vote for hira. 



r ^ 
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JENNY'S NEW HAIR-DO ^ 
CAST ; Mary, Jane, Sandy, Barry 
SET; The school yard. 7 



Mary: Did you see Jenny's new hair-do? 

Jane: I don't like it. 

Mary: Oh, I yiink it's nice. 

Sandy: I think it's terrible. 

Barry: What's terrible about it? 

Jane: It's too short around hej/neck. 



Sandy:' And, there! Look at her! She's standing up against the feng.e. 
How can anyone like hair cgHning over her eyes? 



Mary: 
Jane : 
Mary : 

V 

Sandy ^ 
Jane : 
Mary: 
Sandy 




Barry: 



It's only one eye. The hair covers only one eye. 
How would you like hair covering your eyes? 
I wouldn't. But it doesn't look bad on Jenny. 
You know it -doesn't look good on her. » 
You're only saying it because you're her friend. 
She's my friend but....' 

What kind of friend are you, if you^on't tell her that she got an 
awful hair-cut. ^ 

That's what friends are for. To tell the truth. 
That's true enough. 



Then why did you^say you liked it?,- 



> 



I thought I liked it. I really don't, I guess. 
You guess? v. 

But I don't know how I'm going 



I'm sure. I'm sure I don't like it 
to teli her. 



You'll find a way, Mary. You'll find a way. 
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GOING TO CAMP 



CAST ; Johnny, Freddy, Alex, Mary, Jane ^ 



SET; The. school yard 

************************** 

Johnny; Guess what? I'm going to Cciinp this .summer. • ' \ 

Freddy; ' For the whole summer? 

Johnny: Just for two weeks. Great, isn't it? 

Alex; ■ I didn't like it. 

Mary: Neither did I. 
Jane:. I went once. Never again. 

Johnny: What's wrong with camp? Maybe you didn't go 

Freddy: rtine was supposed to be a good camp. Not for 
All you do is play ball, go swimming, fishing. 



■1 



1' 

me I 



»;^good one. 



Johnny: 
Alex: 

Freddy : 
Mary : 
I* Jane : 
Mary : 



How do you like playing ball with a bunch of kids who can't find the 
handle on a ball? ^ ^ 

That^s what you'll get in camf^ 

And you'll swim in a muddy pool of water. 

And the water will be hot. 

And you'll ^nd no fish in tihat. lake, either. 



Freddy: Tl^y pull you out of the bed in^the morning. 
Alex: They make you do Exercises. 



Jane : 
Johnny : 
Freddy: 
Alex : 
M^ry: 
/ Johnny : 
Freddy : 
Alex: 
Mary : 



And they punish you, if you,^e not on time 



Nobody told me about that. " 
They didn't tell yoiy^^atout the food they slop "on the tables either. 
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It makes you sick just to\loo]9j it. 
And yoi^ get punished, if you don't eat'itT 
Nobody said anything about punishment. 
Did they tell you how you sleep? ^ 
Fifteen kids in a tent. ^..^ ' - 

Hal^f of them crying with belly aches. 




/ 
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GOING TO CAMP (CONT'D ) 

Jan^: Half of them crying becaiike they're homesick, * 

Johnny:* Wow! I didii't think camp was' like that. 

Ale^t: That's not all of it. 

Johnny-: Dpn.'-t^tell me any more. t(^don'^ think I'm going to like camp. ^ 
if it's like you tell me it is.^ I'm going home and tell my motJ 

^ father that I don'F'want to go. 

Freddy: I didn't- like it, but you might. 

Joljnny: No, not me. I don't like it. I don't like it at all. 



A 



Not 
mother and 




\ 



/ 
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LAGUARDIA c/OMMUNITY COLLEGE 
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WHAT DO YOU LIKE TO DO? 



OBJECTIVE /12;. To learn that people are not "bad" if they like the things we 



MATERIALS : 



dislfke or have never tried./ 
A doll, a toy truck, a baby^^attle, paper and pencils. 



.PROCED 



The • teacher^^^spTays the baby rattle and asks, "How many like jlplaying wij;h a 
baby rattle?" Then, "How many don't like playing with a baby rattle?" 

f Following normal response, the teacher may ask, "Who likes playing with a \ 
rattle?" The answer of course will 'be 'babies . " 

The ll^acijer may -^^^^ ,^sk is a baby ^bad" because ity^ikes to play with a 

to """^^i^ with sorlethir 



rattle?^/^s a baby bad because it lik^ 
p}fey with? 



Lng we don't like to 



The teacher might then announce, if she cannot elicit it from theN^^ass, that a 



person is not a person because he likes playing witlf' somethiiig we , don't like 

to play with. ' ^ . ) ' ' 

r The teacher might then exhibit the doll.. She ma^ ask the class whCT^ould like 

\ ■ -• " 

to hold it, and give it to one of the children who expresses the desire. While 
v"the._c^ild. is ^tili holding the doll, preferably in front of the room, the teacher 
may^^^k ^^How mahy childre^ dolls?" Then, "How many children don't like 

do 11^?" ' y . \ ■} 

The responses should be normal, following which the teacher may indicate 



^at "Jane" (the chdld holding the doll in front of the room) seems to-' like it 



then ask, " 




Does that make 'Jane* a .bad girl?" 



.th*^ expected respoi^e, the teacher may ^exhibit the toy truck^and 
whor" would like to see how fabs he can make it r6ll on the floor. Thes volunteer 
chosen and the truck roliicj on the floor, thd child, will remain standing in front 

~"the room as the ,fce^her ask^, "^ow many chi^ldren like toy trucks:^" and "How 
^^y don't like them?" . • ^.^ . ^ . 



Again, the teacher questions ,p:ie children. "Just because you don't like 



toy trucks i is "Johnny" a bad boy because he likes them?" 

Of course neither "Jane" nor "Joftnny" 'are bad because they ^lil^e*»t>mething 
others in th^ clas^i dislike, and the teacher may announce this again, if she 
cannot elicit it from the class* 

■ teacher may continue i/ other ^areas, such as food, clothi^/ ente^^imnent 

for^ repetition and to further , develop with the children\ the s'^ated objective^ of ^Jtis 
activity. { 



The-teache^, if there is still time for the activity, ma^ distribut9 sheets 

o / 

of paper to ^the class, s^^ing that 'iihe glass is griiag to take a poll. ' 

..She will di^w on th^ board the foJ.lowing §0™, to make the. polling ac simple 
as possible: ^ ' 



BAD 


.GOOD ' 


1. 


1 

— — ^ 


2. 








4. 


■ y 


-5. . 




6. 


— In— 


7. _ 


. '1 


3. 1 








10. 





'A 



She will ask the children to fix tii'e papers ia front of them^ copying what 
she had put on the board, , ' . 

^e then announces that the class is to be polled on ten ""queslj^ions . (The 



number is arbitrary, deper 



primarily on the time left ^or fthe activity.) She 



vrLIl say that each question wl^T require a 'simple yes' or no *anfewer. Caufi^ning 
th^ children to put the'^^yes or no j.n the right column, she w1.ll then proceed.; 

"Question 1," sfie will begin,' "Your father likes to watch the ' football ^games i 
on the t^l^vision and your mother doesi^'t like him watching those games. Does 
your mother\^ think your father is a bad . person because he li^es to watch the games? ^' 



Yes or no? Put "yes" o* "no" in the first column of the first line. "^A 

This don^ repeat the question, but this time ask^whether Mother thi'nks 
Father is a good person^^because he likes -to watch the games. Afid this time^ ' , 
inst^ct the children to put their answers in the sicond cilumn of\he first l^rie/- 
Repeat this procedure with the following qqestionsr' 

2. - Your mother itikes J:o. visit relatives , "and your fatiier doesn't. Do^s - 

your father think your mother a bad person beqeiu.se she lakes,, visiting 
relatives? a good person,?' , * • ^ .. 

3. /Your sister likes to watch love stories^on the television and -you don't. 

Do you think your sister > is a bad person because she iikes tp watch " * ^ 
these programs? Etc. 

? ■ ' ■ ■, • . . 

4. Your friend Johnny likes to w'ear a €ie when he goes to school 

' You ^ don't. , Etc. - " . ^ ' " 

5. Your friend Mary likes to have fish" for dihner. You can't stand fish Etc 



'6. 



tJenny likes to put , perfume on the lobes o^ her ears and you canv*t stand 
the smell of it. Etc. ■ ^ ; ' ' 



J 



,f 7. Tpmmy likes to ride his bike ;S^turday afternoons into -strange - 

neighborhoods and yxSu don't. Etc. ^ _ 

Si Sandy loves ..to gb' tc/'the library and read books, and you don' t. Etc. 

9. Annie likes to baby-sit and that ' s. something, you haven ' t tried and' 

doir't \ike. Etc. * ' ^ .-, 



10. Willie liJc^s to go to^girl parties and you don't. ■ ' 

' . ■ ■ - , V ■ * s - . . • . • 

(THIS IS A POINT -IN THE ACT^VIT^^ WHERE THE^' TEACHER MAY FIND IT NECESSARY TO STOP 
BECAUSE OF THE^ TIME LIMIT. ^ I^ WHICH CASE, SHE MjVY COI.IECT THE PA^^RS FR®M -THE > 
CHILDREN ANd^ ANNOUNCE THAT^ THE ACTIVITY WILL -BE CONTINUED AT^THEIR NE}CT SESSION.,) 
If the activity requires twp ,ses'sions^.^1±ie teacher: wi^l rerdistribute the 

papers (poll) to the . children, then "pfoceed as follows: ^ 

I ' ^ " \' ^ ft* ' 

^ She will repeat the f^^rst part^of the fxr^ .question, then ask the'f children 
for ^eir response.- "How man^ wrote -yes'? How majty wrote • no ' ■? - She will make 
the talli)" and.Vrite the majority response in the prcpper space and column on'the 

blackboard.. She -wiU' repeat this procedure with all the qu.st^on^. Undoubtedly 

- I 

the boafd will be' replete with "no" ' ' ' 



V Thd teacher will then elicit from the 'plass once more the lesson it has 
learned in this activity: People ate neither good n6r*!bad just because they like 



the things we dislike or ^ have never tried*^ 

' • ^ . >■>• 

As to the poll, if the children of the particular 1st Grade cannot copy €he ; 
poll sheet, as drav^ on the blackboard by the ^teacher, the teacher may want to 
provTLde these poll "sheets already prepared. 1 < 

* * J • . ■ . 

If the children of a 1st Grade class have not yet learned to write words, 
they may be asked to write a simple "X" to indicate "yes" reply, and "0" to 
indicate a "no". ' < " 

/ . " r ■ - ..^ 

. This activity may, be divided into two sess;Lons. . It may be advisable to 

w - . . - . ■ ■ 

lieave the entire pQllijng, procedure fpr a ^dbnd meeting of th^ classj^ 



./ 
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1.17a-g 



I. 17a. Two Pesos for Catalina 

1.17b Choosing 

1.17c Three Wishes 

1 1 17d DisaEtpointment 

1.17e Say Yes:-, ^ 

1 . 17f Guessing ^ games 

1.17g Birt^Jiday 



OBJECTIVE NO. 



EXPLANA' 



17. ^To learn if I can't have everything I want, I must choose. 

19. To learn that when I have to choose, the more choices open 
to me, tkai greater the chances of my finding something I 
like. Y'^''^ / * - 

5, To learn thaVi"f what I like .lasts longer, it's even better. 



•^ON: 



. The reading' accompanying this lesson are to be TJ^ed to teach all of 
the lidded .objectives . The lessons' may be spread over a number of 
sessions. * ' 



ERLC 



\ v DIRECTIOfTS ' 



1. The teacher can read the story "Two Pesos for\ Catalina" to the 
class. Afterward the ^ following questions can\be discussed. 

a. Why didn't Catalina -buy everything she sdw? (Becaufse she 
had only tow pesos and therefore had to make a choice.) 
This is objective No. 1/ Ask students for ^experiences of 
their own wherein they had to limit their choice. Do this 
briefly. * i 

. b. Why didn't Catalina buy the flowers^? the pancakes? the clay 
toys? (Because they would not last very lonlg. • Moreover, ,she 
wanted to know what else there was that^ she riiight choose from. 
The more one knows abont the choices that are open to him, V 
the more likely it is that he will choose whatt he finds most 
satisfying.) Objectives 2 and 3. Elicit greaH^er satisfaction''' 
.in duration of pleasure and greater satisfaction potential in 
knowledge of choices available. ♦ ^ ^ 

c. After Catalina bought the shoes, what did she buy next, and 
why? (She bought candy, because this was what she wanted 
next and what she could afford.) ^ 



2. The teacher can^ead theTipoem "Choosing" to the' cla^s. The poem 
nicely illustrates ths difficulty ^f making choices.. Perhaps , 
^ children woul4 like to memorize the poem. They also may want to 

add more lines or make up other poems about other dffficult choices. 
Elicit difficulty of choosing by asking gneral questions about point 
of poem. Then elicit oT^jective one by asking class how they think . 
the jTroblem will fae 'solved. 



3. The teadher can read the jstory "The Three Wishes" to the cl^ss. 
Th^ story might also be ^cted out by the class, with the children 
either playing the story ^ks they remember it or pantomming it as 
the teacher narrates. If they ^a*ct it out, V^^^ few props will be 
required; a table and two chains, a few dii^eg^on the table, a 
paper sausage. The necessary characters ;would be the poor man an4 
i his wife,', ^^he good fairy, ^and an "invisible" creature, possibly 
dressed as^^ ghost, who flings the satisage to the table, fastens 



^ it to the poor woman's nose, and later whisHjg it away. , 

A discussion following the presentation of tl^e story should bring 
out the importa^nce of making "^choices as . thou^ttfully asf possible. |^ . 
^ --Certain choij^^ c^en^^^e way. to many other chpicear, and^ certairv ' ' 
* W choices close^he way. In the stow the,^poor 'man carelessly' 



wished for sdme(hing could be .consumed unmediately . How 

much better off he woiSa. have been if. instead of a sausage. 
h^Ld wIsLf forVS^^ pigs that could be made into. . 

«LflaaJ Hrs^oulil^ f^r the kind of goodsor situations 

lllT^lld H^T^^ conditions for himself and his wife 

Sfa^igeApIrl^l time. . The children should be led to dxsV=over - 
Sat tintorr-l^ Bofilething. that we aU do quite often: • we 
that the story dO0ws ^ quickly consuitjed trifles. Children 

^t^n Tennreir pXni^rJnd'nickels for~ candy and gum that are gone 
in a moment but if^hey saved their money ^^ff^^^r toy tLt' 
or more, they could by a doll or aarplane or some ^^^'^^^^^^ 
would dive greater- and more, enduring satisfaction. 
l^int, the discussion may focus on the importance of thinking 
before speaking*, . * ^ "* 

. , ^ ;u +-0 r^a+-f»ll "The Three Wishes" with the 

,tories "^ll ^^=,™3"i"^ll3ble and the importance of making 

^ l Z " ■^l teach" should >void placing exaggerated empha..s 
"i°th^ drffi^ulirof maklng choices, he should rather emphasise 
■the^ed for mt^Lg thoughtful choices. The teacher might have 
thi Children drav, pictures to illustrate -Th* Three Wrshes .n . 
.comic-strip fashion. 

rhildrehcan tell stories about experiences they have had in which ' 
(Siy wire disappointed in the thiAgs they wished for . For example, ^, 
pm:ny childfen^h^^^^ 

^r:::i::af ^^ngiid tnw .-st, '^^^^^^-^ ; 

• ^^^^o LNrhv':> The exercise should he.lp tne cni±uj.cii, . ^ 
disappointed? Why. The exercx the need for -gpod thinking 

basis of their own experience, to see tne neea ^^v 
before making choices. ' . . 

1 'PViof-o^r'Vier can discuss with the 

^TViic, is an optional issue.) The teacner ccin ^xa 4.^„^v- 

children ask for direction igp<sometim^ needed, the 

Te^Shef :!g«'citrs^:rf.nnv exiles -l-i---,--r g^inr ' 

could>:»rove .harmful to them, sich as satirtlf only -caXe, nor g 

to bed, and so on. • ) 

Tf.e class can practice cho.ce .aKing in the foUowtn, 'guessing games 

,) Teacher- I an, thinking about a little girl who is. goihg to • 
a) T,eacher. ^^.^^ t*'^ ""^^ ^ , ' 

' Lportant-to her? K nice dr...? A p.lr of 

Some bubble gum? ^, \J ^ 



b) Teacher; I am thinking about a child who is going on an 

all-day hike. What do you think his first choice 
would be? A book? A lunch? A portable radio? 
(If-, a child chooses the portable radio, the teacher 
points* out that as long as the person can go hufigry 
without injuring his health, the portable radio would 
not be a bad choice; but the person would have to be 
aware of the possible discomfort' of hunger.) 

c) teacher ; I am thinking of a fd^n who was caught in a rain-storm. 
Whsrt; would he .want most? A box of candy? A raincoat? 
A kite? \ 



d) Teacher 



I am thinking of a woman who is bothered by mosquitoes.^ 
What ^^Id she wish for most? A j»r of honey? A 
fla^mlfeht? Mosquito-repellent oil? 



e) Teacher : 



I am thinking of a man whose car ran 
What ^ would he want most? A hot dog? 
A new hat? ' ^ 



out of gasoline. 
Some gasoline? 



The pupils can pretend that they are each hej^ving a birthday the . 
next day. Each child can draw a picture of a gift that he would 
.want. Th^y^CaTT assemble these pictures into an exhibition entitled 
"The (Sift. I; Want. " 'Afterward the teacher should, ask the children, 
to study the pictures on page 194 of the text/ '* Choices I Can Make."* 
When^they h^vQtexamined all the possible choices, the class should be 
asked how many of them have now changed their -minds. The tea^cher 
can ask individuals to tell ^bout their initial wishes and their 
new^^^oices. This activity should help pupils diiscover that lack' 
•of \inf6rmation limits^ choices and that knowledge broadens choices. 
(Objective No. 20) 

♦Picture will be attached: . , t ' 
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DESSERTS 

, OBJECTIVE #17; To learn that if\j can't have everything I w^nt, I must choose," 

^^ATERIALS ; Pictures of: Charrojtte Russe, Apple Pie a la Mode, Jello,, 

ice Cream Sundae, Other Desserts? Roast Turkey, Barbecue Grill 

, PROCEDURE; ' * 

The teacher may open the session by suggesting that -our appetites aire sometimes 

c 

bigger than our stomachs. Verify this statement by eliciting from the class that';^..^ 
, theye have been occasions when overeating has produced some stomach discomfort ^ 

among th^lTi^ , t " . . * 

" *^ 

Then the teacher -may exhibit- her "dessert" pictures? ask how many like these 
■ \ ■ ♦ 

serts; how ittany could eat them a!l^ at once. Elicit 



desserts; hoy/ ^ittany could eat them^ajli^ at once. Elicit from the class that it would 

not be advisable to eat afl the ^|^^serts pictured at once, espdfdiAlly after a ^ 

big dinner. ^Elicit from the class that, if they w^e required to make a single 

choice of the ""(^^sserts,^ the task would not be simple. Elicit from thft..class that 

M ■ 

to .choose a single dessert would be, however, the wise P|9p-tice, partidylarly , 
again, after ^ fulj. crinner. Ask the childreT^. indivi^atly, f6x their choices, 
(it \s not necess^y to have the class give reajgons for their choices.) Elicit 

. J , - 7 ^ . - 

from the class- that the choices they have^made are more or less satisfactory, ' 

(Alibi; some.roqm for the normal greeds.) Elicit from the class that, while it 

. '\nAy tiat^be the most desirable practice, there are times when we cannot have every- 

f ^-fhing, vie'vjdLfit'' t^^t.'^f "^st chobs^ among a number of optionsj^/that we can make, on 

§uci|'^*aCt:^sion^^ more or leBs satisfactory choices, at least of desserts. 

. The t^eacher may say, then, that there are many situations which, similar ^ 

-* "^h® dessert situation; demand a choice on our part. Exhibiting the pictures 

* r . . 

'•f th'e roast turkey a^d the outdoor' barbecue . grill , the teacher may ask the class 

% :^ . ^^-^ \ ' ^ • 

tor its feelings about each type '9^ d;inner^ plicit from the class that it could 





not -partake of both,- the ti^f^^^^^^^^r and, thfe outdoor barbepue at once; Elicit " 



from the class that it would nevertheless need •to make the choice (perhaps in a 
family vote on the question.) Elicit from the class, again, that its choice ^ 
would prove far from unsatisfactory. Elicit again from the class the objective 
of this activity: TJiere are times when I can't have eyer^hing I want and J mfet 
make a choice. 

The teacher then, kgain, may say that there are many areas'" of our activities 
in whidh this j^oblem of the need to choose is encountered. Exhibit the pictures 
of the merry-go-round arm other fair rides. Ask .the children how many like these 
rides how many hav,e taken these rides and enjbyed them. Present this problem: 
"You have exactly one dollar in your pocket,"^ or your purse, not counting the 
carfare to take you home. Each ride will cost" you 50 cents. Can you take all the 
fair. rides you want to take?" 

The answer ^s obvious » ♦ 
' "Then we are again fa<^d with t^ job of making a choice," the teacher 
may say. "Which would you choose?" 

Following the variety of responses to the question "(avoiding, if possible, 
-any discussion of the reasons for the choices) the teacher may elicit from the 



class* agS^l^that there are times we cannot, have everything we want, that in such 
situationg^^ we are required to m^ake a choice, and that the choice may very well ' 
prove ^t:ji^£a.ct§Iry ^ if only for the moment. 




The ^Jail^ er may then say, "We are still at the fair. What else do you find 



in the taijP?^ 



^- Elicit from the class the variety of goodies to ^e found on the f ai:^*%rounds 
hot doqs> stgar candy, bdlloons, pizza, IceAcream, etc. 

/'Inow,^' the teacher may say, "you. find two quarters, fifty cents, in your pocket; 
fifty cents vou had f ©rgotteni^y.fkd suddenly have ^grea-fe ^^ire* for all- those 

) ■ k% - - ' AN 

different good thiVigs to eat at the fair. Can you buy everything you suddenly 
want?" ^ , _ , " . ■ • . ' ■ 'H ■ •• ■ 

Again the^ answer 'is jobviouS. < ■• • 



"Well," the teacher may say, "since we can't have or buy everything we want, what 

is the next best thing to do?" ' - 

»• ■ ' ^ 

The class should provide the answer desired: ^we have to make a choice. 

Ask the class , for its choice of goodies, again avoiding the reasons for the 
different choices as much as possible. 

Elicit from the class that the choice was somet^^es difficult, that choosing 
was not entirely an impossible task, and that the choice was more often than not 
quite s'atisfactory, , ^ 

The teacher may then ask the childre;:! whether they can recall any other situa- 
tionsr in which they were required to m^ike a choicA because they could not have 
everything they wanted. ^ ^ 

If Bie class needs help in this area of suggestion, the teacher, of course; 
can help. \ . ■ * 

'•It is a hot summer day," she might say. . "Somqi^ibf ^ttJT friends, or\your 

family, suggest that you spend the day at the b^ach, swimming. Others sugg^t you 

#' \ 

go to' see a baseball game. How many like swimfni^? How many like to watch a 

^^^^^ ' 
good baseball gam'e? Can you do both in the same afternoon? What do you do' oh 

this hpt summer day?" ^ * ^ ' ^ ' , 

-AqainV following the verbal balloting, the teacher may elicit from the class ' 

. ^ • ^- ■ V • 

that there are times when we can't have (or do) evej^ything we want and we are 

required to make a cft'bice. 

■ * . >^ 

Then there are birthday or Christmas gifts. "Ca-n- we have everthin^ we want?" 

j:licit from the ch:^drea/the numerous thing^ they wduld want for th|^ birthSa 

or Christmas gifts. Elil(K from them that it is^ no-^^very likely that* they, will 

receive all the gifts they desire, for economic of other reasons. Elidt'-f rom 
■ ' * 

them tile chpi^ces they would make, given the specific condition^. Elicit onc^ ■ 

more the objective of this activity:^*' ther^ .are t:imes whe^ we cannot have every**-,, 

• • - ' , ' ■ V. \ 

thing we want and we musj: make a choi.ce^ , ^ , ^ %\ 

j^'The teacher ""Ib^y tiien lead thechi Idren'' into ' the common prax:tice "of choice '\i 
as it relates /to -personal relati^onsUi-ps. (This woMid fc>ie an exercise mord p 



^ -4. f 

appropriate to the 5th Grade rather than the 1st Grade.) 

•yoJinnyr" the teacher might say, "asks^you to help him'buy a baseball glove. 
Praxikie isn't feeling well and has to stay at home. Johnn/ and Frankie are' good 
friends of yours. Both want to see you at the same time and tha^'Ts^mpossible. 
What do you do? " ^ - 

Elicit the 'responses from the class. Elicit from the childrfenionce more 
that again they are confronted by a situation whiMi demands choice. They can't 
visit with Frankie. and help Johnny at the same time. ' 

Repeat this type of episode for the sake of the girls in the class. "Mary 
wants you to help her buy a dress. Annie has to baby-sit, and asks you .to keep 
her company. Since you can't do both (everything) at once, what do* ybu do'^" 

Ask the class whether, they have had 'sithiiar experiences.^ Allow them .to 
elaborate on those experiences: try to avoid whatever morale issue might crop up 
in the discussion but do not shut it out completely. Keep the locus' on the need 
to choose, when one cannot have .everything he wants, or do everything he wishes 
to do f ^ - " . 



-.2) 



^ ft ' 
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A PONY gOR MY BIRTHQftY - ' ^ ' 



OBJECTTIVE #18; To leatrn to," choosy among; things which are less'^ preferred, if < 
things I like most ar6 not: available. ' t. • • . 

MATERIALS ; The accompanying playlet which*""c^lls for two actors: one to play 

•the Mother, the other to pJLayfei their the Son or the Dau^ter ^ ^ i * 

(dialogue can be acjapted to either role.) 

PROCEDURE: ^ * . . ^ 



Th€" playlet is quite short, and can be read out loud to the class, if 
'necessary^ or acted oi;t by older students. 

Following the reading of the play, the teacher may ask the class for its 
evaluation of the Son's request and of the Mother's response. Elicit from the class 
that the Son's desire for a pony is far from un'common and is certainly understandable. 
Also elicit from the class that the Mother '6 reactions are quite xnormal and that 
the .logic of the argument is^ith her; ahd tha^t she has of f^ered her son a choice 
of other pets. 

The question which follows is: "What kind of pet would you want, if you 
were the Son of the playlet ''an'd coulgl not have a- pony?" 

The teacher might ask each child, as he oi^she responcjs, to write his or her 
choice on the blackboard; or the ^fe^eacher might do the writing herself, as she must 
for the 1st Graders. Th^ resE)bn(^es will include, probably, a cat, a dog, a canary, 
a E|arakeet, a hamster, gupf^L^^^etc. The teacher may then, elicit from the class 
thAt all these pets make for jjiiD|npanion^hip of one kind, or ^another, active or ^ 
passive, and such r^arks as "a do^C^s^^^^^oy ' s best friend." 



The teacher may the^n ratur|i the pony and ask why the pony would not be 

an especially jjood pet for people who live in the city, or even in some suburbs*. 

, I'" ■ 

Fro,in here., the teacher may .elicit from the class that there are reasons, too, 
, why certain pets they have selected for the Son's "second choice" piay hot be good 
for city dwellers, , or for their particular' homes . Por this^ exercise, the teacher" 

^might.take one- suggested pet at a time ; if there, is suffiqient time, the teachei;. 

# • ■ ^ ' ■ ■ - . . 



4 



might hdVe.the .children write the key word (negative in all cases) next to the 
name of the animal or bird or reptile (already on the blackboard) . " ' 

For the^dpg, for" example, the tea6Jier will/most likely elicit "the' need to 



^;^: ^alfc ^him in-'the morning, wherv one. is 'in a hurry'to get to sckqol; a^^gain at night^ 

when Ut\jDiight be dajjc" ; thete^^may .b^e rules in^ particular apartment .hpuses prohibiting 

the kt^ping of dogs; there is the constant task of feeding the dog; there may be 

— ..^^ ^ I 

^ ^^^^ °^ room for a dog, particularly a large dog, etc.,. etc... 

. ^ For the cat, it^lfiay be the scratching of furniture, the cleaning up of the 
messes it makey; l^jie- i^ear tiiat it may ^s cratch the baby , the fact that cats don't 



mak^ the best of compaii^ns , ; etc. , etc. 

For the hamster, the rabbit, the parakeet, etc. ther^ will-be other negati 



ve 



suggestions , 

(Limit th^ nuiriber of pets considered by the class so there will be time for 

. ' \ . ' , 

the class to ,draw the conclusioa defeired for this acA^ity.) 

All the negati,ve elements s^keii""and perhaps listed, the -teacher may then pose 
the que"stionT "How shall we advise the Son of this play we have jusf read*? Which 
pet^ould you choose, the one you have to walk before you have to go to school, 
• t^ one that scratches the furniture, etc.?" 

j Before the children respond, the teacher mi^ht suggest that t^e class consider 
both the positive ancl negative qualities entailed in acquiring each kind of pet 
mentioned. 

The teacher might theyi call on individual chiTdr^n for their choices, asking 
each to telll why, despite all negative elements involved; he or she Mas reached 
his or her decision. (' 

Follow this exercise with questions to elicit from the children- that they have 
not only been involved in selecting a pet for the Son of the play, but that they ' 
have. also learned how to t^hoose something less preferred because what thev like 



most Was »ot available. ' ^ 



ERIC 



:^d 

The teacher may then, suggest th^ there Have been other areas in the lives - 



-3-. 



of the childreo, cmd that there would be mare\^ ' where they had to cmd would have to 
make choices ^ong .J^ss prefe^ed options, ' V * 

Th6 teacher, it^ight then ask^ for hontework, that each child bring in a: small 
account need 4iot be more than two or three sentences) in which he or she has 
iDeen confronted with the task of making and/or taking a "second choice,'* ^ 

> This homework, written for the 5th Graders, oral for the capeible 1st Graders^ 
vJill.be the material for tHe second session of the OBJECTIVIi LESSON. 



\ 
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THE PLAYLET 



SON^ -(Watching Television) I'd like to h^ve a pony: likfe that. 

" ^ ' > , . ' ^ \. ' ' ■ . ' ' 

MOTHER: Why dpn't you wash up, . Johhny; Your father will be home soon and 

^ .dinner. 'almost ready.. , • 

SON: I have a birthday soon,- Mamma.' 

/ ^ . ^ . * ■' - 

MOTHER: I know. Why <Jon't you turn off that . television? 

SON: In a couple of months, I'll, be elev^^^ears- old. 
MOTHER: 



SON: 

MOTIffiR: 

SLON,: 
MOTHER: 

MOTHEftl: 

SON: 

MOTHER: 

SON: 
MOTHER: 



SON: 



MOTHER: 

; 

SON- 
MOTHER: 
•*apN: 
MOTHER: 
feON: ^ 
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old enough to listen to your Mother. ^ Now turn the television off 
and get 'washed up. Your father will.be home, in Jben minutes. 



I'd like a pony for my birthday; That's what I would like'. 
A ponyajj-ike thfe one on TV. ' 



A what?.?? 



vA pony. Like the one on the screen. Look. 

Are you out of your mind? Get' yourself washed u^p, Johnny. And hurry 
^p about it! . ' . 

Why can't I have a pony? 

What are you, a cowboy or somethijj^? ^ » 



Just a little pony. 



take good care? of it. 



Where? ► Are you going .to walk^ it up the stairs and .keep him in the 
bathroom? - . 

Everybody has a pet. Why can't l have a' pet. 

You can have a pet. But a pony? Where are you going to feed 5. it? 
Where is it going to sleep? In your bedroom? ' ' * ' 

You just^clon't want to -give m^^anythirig I want. That's all. I yant 
a pony for my birthday and... you just won't give it to me. 



■Listen, Johnny. Your father is corri4»ng home very, very soon-. He is 
going to -be very, very tired, "^e works hard ailL day .and i don't want 
/you to give him any grief. Not onfe. word about t^is crazy idea of yours. 
"Do you hear me? I don't want to hear that word, pony any more.* / 

I never get wh«,^ i want. * I wanted a pet for my birthday I jifst 

can't have it. 




J - 



Oh you can have *a pel 

■Wh^t kind of pet jcap. .1 have? 

iff* . f 

You think about it, ^and let me 'Khow. 

Any kind of pet? • v-" i ' 



rthday. But not "a pony. T^jN;^^^^^^ ' . 




PIAYLET ' (COljT ' D ) - ^ 



MOIHEiR: Any kind of pet we .can live with. Now<^urn. off the TV '^nd hUrry 
and \get washed. Your father will be hom€* any mifiiite now. 

S6kx ' (Turning off the TV) I sure would like to iiave a pony.^ wonder 
• , wh^t kind of pet I could have instead. ^ " 
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^ ' , ^kcUARDIA COMMlffllTY COf^ \^ tf' 

, . V " ' . CAREER EDUCATION PROJECT K-14 • l.lfiil - 

/l^lS.l Two ifesos for Catalinax * r . ^],'\ ' 

.1.18.^2 Choosiijg; 

1.18.3 Three- Wished ^ - ' T . . 

X 1.18.4 Disappointment ^ ^ . • 

1.18.5 , Say Yes 1 >' ' ^ \^ 

j^l.18.6 Guessing games ♦ - y 

1.18.7 Birthday ^ ^ ^ ' , ' ^ ' 

^' ^ ^ ■ '■' • ■ ".^ ■ " 

SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES ! . . / " 

18. ] To learn if I car^'>t 'have ^vet'fth^ng I v/ant, I must' choose . 
. 20. ■ • To learn tha^ when I have to choose, vthe more choices open 

to^^me, the greater the chances of my finding something i lik 
5. To learn ttiat if what I like lasts longer, it's even better. 



iXPLANATION 



The readings accompanying this^ lesson are to bemused to teabh all 
ot the listed objectives. The lesions may be spread over a number 
of sessions* 



. * • * DIRECTIONS , 

.„•:,::_: ■ .;, ■ ' ' . , ; ' ^'s. 

v.. The teacher can read story "Two Pesos .for Catalina" to the 

. cla«8« Aft^rwai:d--the following questions can^be discussesi, , ' 

a#"* Why> didn't Catalina bu^ everything she saw? (Because she 
* had only tow pesos and therefore had to make a choice. ) 
* ' ' This iiB objective Nq. 1.* Ask students for experiences of 
their owi wherein' they had to limit their choice. Do this 
-'^ . ^ briefly. 

b. Why didn't Catalina buy the flowers? the pancaked? the clay V 
toys? r (Beqause they would not \ast very "long. Moreover, she_ 
wanted to know, wjiat else there was thatwS]ie might choose froiiv. 
T^e more oJie knows about the choices that ate open to him, 
the more likely it' is that he will.?ahoosLe what he finds mo eit 
satisfying.) (Objectives 2 and 3. Elicit greater 'satisfaction 
in* duratioh of p|.easur^ and greater satisfaction potential in 
, knowlied^e of choo^tes -available. • 

c After Catalina bought the-shoes, what did she buy next, and. 
why? (She bought candy, becaUse this was what she wanted . ^ 
, n^xt and what she ccpuld afford. ) ^ ' 

2. The teachjer can read the poem "Chodsing" to the clas^. The poem 
nice^- illustrates th^ difficulty of making choices. Perhaps 
children would like, to memorize the* poem. They also may want to 
add more lines or*' make up other poems about , other difficult choices. 
Elicit difficulty of choosing by . asking gneral que3tioi:is about point 
of poem. > Then elicit objective one by asking class how they think 
the problem will be solved. 

3. The teacher can read the- story "The TJiree Wishes" to the .class. 
The story might also be acted out by the class, with' the children 
ejltheir playing the story as they remember it or pantomining it as 
the teacher narrates.' If they act it out, very few props will be 
required; a table and two chairs, a few dishes on the table, a 
paper sausage. The necessary characters would be the poor man ^nd 
his wife; the good fairy, and an invisible" creature, possibly" 
dressed as a ghost,' who flings the sausage to the table, fastens 
it to the poor woman *s nose, an(3 1at6r whisks it away. * 

A discussion following the presentation of the story should bring 
out the importance of ina?cing choices as thoughtfully as possible. 
Certain choices open the way to many other choices, and certain 
choices close the way. In the story the poor man carelessly 



wished for soLelthing, that could be consumed immediately. How 

much better Jff he would have been if. instead^of a sausage. 

>ie had wished for a farm with pigs that could be made, into 

^uaaaeT He should have wished for the kind of goods or situations ^ 

;S«r^ild have created better conditions for himself and his wife 

for Oongef period of time. The children should be led to discover 

thatlthe story Shows something that we all do quite often: - 

spend our money or resources for quickly consumed f ^^^^ . ^^^f ^^^^ 

often spend their pennies and nickels for candy and gum that are gone 

in a mren? but if'they sa.ed their money for a week or a month 

or morp thev could by a doll or airplane or some other toy. that , 

^^uldllve greater and more enduring satisfaction. --"^^^ 

1^ int. the discussion may focus on the importance of thinking 

before speaking. 

' -.^4-^ +.r-T7 +-n rptell ''The Three Wishes" with the 

'Zr LTfnl Tis wife makir^ wiser and more creative choices, which 
^uld provide a new outcome to the story. Unfortunately, the success 
stores wUl not be as amusing, but they will help the children to . 

Jltl variety of choices available and the importance of making 
wiL Choices The teacher should avoid placii?g exaggerated emphasis 
oi the diffi^ul^y of making choices; he should rather emphasize , 
thr need ""making thoughtful choices. The teacher might have 
Z Sildren draw pictures" to illustrate "The Three Wishes in 
comic-Strip fashion. 

Ciiaren can ^^^\^^Z t:^l^^:^ '^^^r'ext^'le. 
1-Tiev were disappointed m tne rnings tiiey £„„Ha 
they w^re "-^-^ ^ ^ parents to buy, certain foods 

how-many childrert have_urgea tneir p arizes they 



because o^th^ ri^rinriie. What were so.e of the prizes t. V 
received? How long did they last? How many of the children were 
disappointed? Why? The exerc 
basis of their *own experience 



before making choices. 

1 .^,0110 ^ T>i^i t-pacher can discuss with the 

children ask f^^' . '° ^ ^ direction is sometimes needed, the 
reasonable and that parental airection _v,iidren's wishes which 
•teacher might cite sont^ funny ^^^P^^^- °f^f ^^i^^^^.^e'' 'ot going ' 
could prove harmful to them, aich as eating only cake, not g y, 

to bed, and so on. ^ 

The class can practice choice u^Ln, in the fillowing guessing garnes 

.1 Teacher- I art thinking about a. little girl "ho is goin5 to 
.) Teacher, i _ ^^^^^ .^^^^^ „<,3t 

Lp"tant to her? A nice dress7 A pair of skates7 

Some bubMe ? • ■ 



b) Teachers I am thinking about a child wh6 is going on an 

. all-day hike. . What^ do you think his first choice 
would be? A book? A lunch? A pprtpable radio? 
(If a child chooses the portable radio^ the teacher . 
points out that as long as thfe person cah go hungry 
without injuring his health, ^the. portable radio would 
not be a bad choice; but the person would have' to be 
aware of the possible discomfort of hurjger . ) 

c) Teache^ I am thinkihg of a man who was caught in a rain-stoirm. 

What would he want most? A box of candy? A raincoat? 
A kite? ^ • . , ' . 

d) Teacher s I am thinking of a woman who is bothered by mosquitoes. 

What would she wish for most? A j»r 6f honey? A 
flashlight? Mpsquito-repellent oil? 

•e) Teacher s I am thinking of a man whose car ran out of gasoline. 

What would he want most? A hot dog?' Some gasoline? 
A new hat? * 

The pupils can pretend that they are each having a birthday the 
next day. Each child can draw a picture of a gift that he would 
want. " They can assemble thesie pictures into an exhibition entitled 
"The Gift I Want." Afterward,' the teacher should ask the children 
to study the pictures on pag^' 194 of the text, "Choices I Can^Make."* 
When they have examined all the possible choices, the class should be 
asked how many of them have now changed their minds. The teacher- 
can ask individuals to tell abojit their initial wishes and their > 
new choices. This activity should- help pupils di'SC9ver that J.ack 
of information limits choices and that knowledge broadens choices. 
(Objective No. 20). 

♦Picture, will ^^e attached: 



THE THREE WISHES , ' 

* A Swedish Tale. 



There was \once a very poor -man who lived with his wife in a humble 
little cottag^. Every day he wdnt into the forest to chop wood. One 
day when he was in the forest he said to himself, "Oh, dear, I am so 
unhatPyl 'I ant poor, and I hav^ to work so hard all day lo^ng. My wife 
is hungry and I am hungry too. Oh; I am very unl)appy indeed!" 

At that moment 'a beautiful fairy* appeared before him. She ^aid to 
him, "My poor man. I heard everything that you just said. I am very 
sorry for you and would like to help you. ,Ask whatever you like, an^ 
your first three wishes shall be granted." 

' Then just as suddenly as she had come, the fairy disappeared. 

The poor man felt very happy and he .said, "I shall go home and shall 
tell my wife how the fairy has granted me three wishes." '\ . 

^ He hurried^home and called to his wif e,'. "Wi^4; ' ViTe; - 1- am .ve 
because a beautiful fairy came to me in 'the^ forest and she s^id I • 
could have 'three wishes. "Ask for anything |/ouf like' the fai^said 'and 
your wish shall be granted.' Oh wife, I am so,happy." 

- "I am happy to," said the woman* *'Come, let Us go intp ifhe house, 

my dear, and let us decide what our wishes shall be.''' 

■ ■ I - p 

The man went into the little cottage and sat down at the table. 
"I am hungry wife," he said. "I would like some dinner. While we eat, 
we can t-alk about the fairy and the three wishes." 

The poor man and his wife sat down at the ta^ble and ster.ted to ear 
their dinner, and to talk about the good fairy's promise. 

^ "We can ask for great riches if we want to," said the man. 

"^es, " the wife agreed, "we can ask for a beautiful housa " 

We can even ask for a whole empire i| we want to," said the man. 

And his wife replied, "Oh yes, we can a|k for peaj^ls and diampnds 
by the hundreds." . ^ 

"We can ask for a big family," the man ad^ed —"five boys and- five 
girls.". ^ \ ^ ' ' ' 

"Oh, I would prefer six boys and four girls," insisted the wife. 

« • ■. r ' 

.The man and the woman wient on talking like that, but they couldn't 

decide. what three w:ishes would be 'the most -^ensible^of all. 




'Th^^man ate his soup in silence and looked at the dr^ bread on his 
plate, '*01}, I wish I had a' gr^^ big sausage for dinner!"- he said. 

At that' very instant a great ^ig sausage fell ontc!) the table. 
Naturally, the man was very surprised to 6ee the sausage and so was his 
wife. ) ^ / . ' 

"Oh/ husband/"* the wife said, "you have been very foolish. You 
asked for^a ^^^M^y old sausage and so one of the wisliies has. been granted. 
Now there are only two\^v/ishes left." 

"Yes," said the man, "I have been 'ye^y foolish. ^But we still have 
two wishes. We. can ask for ' great riches and an -empire. . 

• * 
"Yes," bis wife agree^d, ''we can stilL--ask for riches and an empire, 
but we can't ask for ten chiTdr^n. And * it's your fault for being so 
foolish. It's your fault for dettranding a sausage. You would rather - 
have a sausage than a big family." 

' - * ' ' . . ^ ' 

The poor woman went on talking like that, complaining, and saying 
over and over again, "It * s all. your, fault for being so foolishl" 

Finally the man lost' his patience and. said, "X aiq tired of your 
complaining! I wish the sausage were hanging from the end of your nose! 

i 

The next second the sai^sage was hSinging from the end of the wife's 
nose. Naturally, the poor woman was greatly surprised and so was her 

husband. . • ^ ^ 

/ ■ * " ' . . I 

The woman started to complain, again more loudly than before. "Oh^ 
my husband," she said) "you have been veiS^^^ery foolish! • First VQU 
asked for a sausage and theri you wished that the sausage were hanging ♦ 
from the end of my nose^ That makes two wishiss. Two foolish wishes 1 
And we have only one left! " ; ^ . , ^ 

. ' " , ^ . 

"Yes," the m^i^i agreed, "but we can still ask for great riches." 

I ~ ■ ' '■' 

/What good are riches," the woman complained, 'if ^ have a Suaui^age. 
hanging from the end of my nose? Why, I look ridiculous, ana^tt^i^ all 
your fault." " s 

The poor woman started to cry, and the pQ(^;r^man said, "Oh I wish 
that sausage weren't here at alll" 



Instantly, the sausage disappeared, and the man and the woman were 
right back where they started^^ ^a^~poor as ever. both cpmplained, 

but it didQ't do them any gooa; for they ■ wishes. 

Tl^ three wishes had been granted, ana ^ I +*'^^^y had.no riches, no 
■ *mpire, no pearls and diamonds, no little boys c^x. lo little girls. ■ * 

And they didn't, even have any sausage for dinner 1 



CHOOSING 

by Eleanor Pa(rjeon 

> 

vmich will you have, abaljor a cake? 
A cake, is so -nice, yes, that"'s what I' 11- take. 

Which will you have, a*. Cake or a cat? 
A cat is so soft, I think 1^11 take tAat. 

Which will you have, a cat; or a rose? 
A rose is so sweet, I'll have that, I suppose. 

Whichs„will you have, a rose or a book? 
A book full of picture^! Oh, do let me lookl 

Which will you havd, a book or a ball? . 

Oh, a ball 1 ..No, a'bpok! No, a 

■IJhere.l Have them all! * 

I 
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COLORS 



MATERIALS: 



OBJECTIVE #19; W learn that when I have to choose, the greater t^ie number 
of choides open to me,; the greatei? are my chances 'of finding 
something I prefer. • 

Three boxes of crayons ; Two colors in the first box; 

Four colors iLn the second box; 
Seven colors Un the third box; 

' ■ - A ' 

Cartoons ; (To be colored - some^in seryks) 

la. House with a sign: PUPPIES SOLD 
lb. Pet Fish Store) 
Ic. A G^eral . P^lf Shop. 

2a. Book -Rack in Drugstore 
2b^ A Bookshop 
2c. A Library 

3a. A Pretzel Stand 
3b. A Frankfurter Stand 
3c. A Restaurant 



Of ' 



4a. Girls Playing Potsie on Sidewalk 
4b. A Playgrodnd or a Park 



5a. A Street Cauousel 
5b. Fair Grounds p 



6a. •Amtomobile with "FOR SALE" Sign 

''6b. A Used-Car Lot ^ ' 

f » 

PROCEDURE : (For Both 1st and 5th Grades) 

The teacher may announce that ^he clasSs^will do some coloring, .and perhaps 
some drawing, 'at this s-ession. " '\ \ 

She will then produce the three boxes of crayons and announc hat the chiridren 
will be allowed to use only one :oldr for this . exercise , but each will have the ^ 

^ , V- 

opportunity to select the color he or she likes best. Then, one at a time, each 
child mi^ht be asked ^to come to the front of the room to ^ickly choose a^ crayon 
from three open boxes, v ^ . - 

Once the crayons have been 5"5l:B<^ed^, t]^^ teacher . ••might ask, by a show' of hands^'''^ 
how. many found the crayon he or she preferred in theUDbxl of ,/;o colors,. of four 
colors,^ o^-^even or more colors. (The teacher might fiaveNmade a mental cov/nt of 



I \: - . • ■ ' .■ ■ ■■■ - ' - . 

4 » • ■ . . : 

this activity befare^fehe asked tihe question. In any case,' a considerafile pajority 
,' ' • ; ' • •» • , '.^ ' ■ ~. ^ • , ,■ " , ■ ^ 

of the children must have taken their favorite <pref erred) color from the box with- 

most colors. \ , ' i ' / ' 

• I The teacher might thqn elicit fronv the class-why n)ost> If not all; of them ' 

roipa their\pref erred, colors in ^ the- box' with most, colors: the greater the numbejf 

of choice^, the "greater thjjt chances of finding , something preferred. V ' • 

Follow thi9 with th^ question: "Is this t-raie (the greater the .choice, etc.) 
about other ythangj^'^e wanl^, "other things wej^nt to' do?" * ^ ^ 

If the children, resp'bnd to the question allow them to develop on the theme 
with theif own storiei^. * If not, ind, in ^ny case once their 'stories have run out, 

• • ^ X ■ • ' ■ ■ s 

distribute the first cartoon to the class (the one about pets.) ' "^^-^ 

^ Elicit from the class the inter|tion of each ^cartoon. (For. 1st GrjidersVythe 

tteacher may^need to read -.the different signs: PUPPIES FOR SALE, "^FISH, PET SHOP. ) 



, ' .Now the-.t^ac^er might ask what might be purchased at each of- the places^ exhibited 
in thV qartoons. ^* 

Next, the = teacher's might ask: "In which of these places would you be most 
likely able to find the pet^ou would like?" Or, "Which place offers you .the W-/ 
greater .choice o^ pets?", or a combination of both questions. 

With the rps'ponse^of the class, the teacher might elicd^^ fr^ . the children 
that this experience is a duplicajtion t)f- the crayoiv-chopsing experiences^ the^, again 
from the children, the teacher should eMcit, a 'repetition of the objective of the 

^ . ^ ^^r\ \ . ' • 

act|vi^-^ the greater the choice, .the greater the'' possibility • of attaini^g/or 
obtai*iing what .jDhe wish*es'^t;o aljtain, or obtain♦^ . ■ ' '"^v^ 

The tea^^er might then produce the second series of carto'cflis, ask fca^ their 




readih^", then question, the' class: "In which place would you -most likely find a * 
)Dook you would like to re^d?" follow jhe cl^^s's response-, as with .the . cartoons 



iren ' 

the chance of getting yhat one want:^ to have (prefers) 



of the pbts, eliciting from the/children that the greater the cRoic^", fehe gre^j^r 



The third series of cajrt^ns asks^or the/sam^^j|^oc^dure : the reading, the 



if 
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• ■- • ' { 'i. ^ . . • • • ■ 

. quesjblon Ithis time; "Where are you more likely to find something you prefer tO' 

1 - .'.I V 

* ^feat?")f. and the »S{ime conclusion (elicited, from the children) : the greater the 
number o*f things -among which ^you may choose, the more likely you wil]^ find, what 
you prefeer most,. , * v . ^ \ 

^ The fourth sfet bff c^tooijs will give the class the opportunity "to come to the 
conclusion that it is -more likely to find preferred' playing activities in af place 
whicji bffers^more posfeibil4.'t ies' 'f or different kinds of pla7. , (We can only play 
pot^ie dr hopscotch or'jiamp rope -^pn the sl^dewalk, or play a dangerous "Icind of 
^ punchbalL ift the street; wg^can play potsie, hopscotch, jump rope, play ball in the 
park, and much mote^ Elicit from the class again the objective of this activity .'^ 

The frf*tJi^set -of cartoons allows the class to l^ome to ^the conclusion that 
the street-carousel offers ^amost limited choice of preference, when compare^ with 

im whii 



all the possible rides from which one may selectsa preferred ride on the fair' 
grbunds. Again elicit the activity ■ s • obj ectiver from the class, 

■ ■ ■ ■ ' ' • ■ ■ "% '.^ ■ 

The procedure with the^sixth set. of cartoons, same as with the other 

sets of cartoor^s, permits the cfiildren to/develop that "if my father wants to buy 

♦ y ' ' ' 

used car,* hi§ will have a .-great'er chancy of finding'what he would like in a 

' Used-Wr lot." Again, thd' bbject^-ve of the act(ivity*,m'ight be elicited from the 

' ' ■ ' •• ■ . / ' - , - 

class . ' ' 

^ J,t there is time, the teacher might ^go on^ to othef dreas to develop the theme 

of this ^actX^y ; or she may limit . th^^juiffcer of cartoqns used -in this session 
and move •earlier into the following areas for exploration. \y f 

\ ^"la what kin^. of store, would ydu ,more likely be«*«i^^^ to f inc?" the^oll '$?ou 
woul(^ :]^ike to have, the kind of ice-skates jyou've tilwaVs w^n^ed, the automi^^ila kil^ 
or the airplane kit you .want to buy?", the teather might ask. gopourage the 
^^children to name stores and ^hops in which they hav^ made purchases or wished to 
' make purchases. fSuch specif io^eference is likely to fix the? image'desired and 
make- for more realistic discu^ion.) From the "discussion it willl be obvious to 



the children t^a^ the greater ^the opportunity f c^^se lection ^thej greater po^ibility 
ing the toy,*game., etc. ^/7hich is" theiripref erence . Elic 



for finding the toy,*game., etc. ^/7hicn is their^reference. Elicit this fespoilfce. 



The next area in this discuss-tox^ might be friendships. "Where do we find 
people who become our -friends?" the teacher may ask. Aid the" .responses of the' 
children, eliciting from thenv that we firtd these people wo becolne friends in 
our apartment houses (projects), on the street, in the playground, in school, in^ 
our own^ classes. The teacher niay then as, "who 'are your friends nov>, and where 
did you meet them? ^ Allowing any numb^r^ of children to respond to the question, 
the teacher ma^ then ask, "Where did we meet *nost of our frie^^?^' The an^er# 
most likely, will prove \once more tha^ where the hiAbers are .greatest, the chances 



for obi^aining that -which we prefer (in this case a number of friehds) .are gre'atest 
Eli«:it\^is respons^e^^from the children to keep fixing, the objective o^^tjiis 
activity. J . ' ^ 

The final arpa for this discussion^ again, if there is time, is JOBS- The 



i^ature of ,this discussioti will have to be defined by th^ individual t^atjhe^^and 

will depend upon the maturity o:^ her class,. ' a , , : 

^ ' *• • ' 

"How majyt ^of us like to do housework," the tt^cher might aisk, "cleaning up - 

*a room, washing* dishes , drying dishes, taking out the garbage?" , • 

The questiCT5i is more less rhetorical but allow' tke children to ejcpand on 

their dislike of housework, perhaps offering othigir examples pf housework they find 

distasteful. ' , • ^ 

The teacher then might suggest that while housewjork isn^t the pleasanl;^t 

of tasks, it h^^to be done, and everyone in"* the family ought^o do his or 'her 

share of it. f (It might be better- procedure to have this concept elicited from the 

- V • ■ \ ' - \ ■ - 

children themselves.) ^ y * ' a _ -^^ ' ' ' 

\^Then, the feeacherv^ might ejicit ^'from the claSs that* it ha^ little if any' ' 
'choice in. the 

are certaift^home chores it woulS pref^, if the preference' wer ay.owed. i (Perhaps 

painting; when. Father 'decides to redecorate a room, perhaps washing or waxing the 

family car, > perhaps cookings or baking.) • - \ 

Th^ teacher might theai elicit from the children that there. are certain jobs' 



^Jj^^s^o^^ assigned. Sfie migh^^^lso elicit from the class that tfiere 



^5t 



in the^ houae^ or around the house, whi9h^are i^ot §o obnoxious. 

Whe might thfin elicit f rc^m^ the c]|iilfreri that the rtvain difficulty they:find 
/ with housework l^^ the limit put , on their possibl choices in this area; that if th&fr 
were afforded a greater numbfer options, they mxgh^ y^y well find a chblre they 
actually {>refer doing. " l * * . • * . 

Onc^ more we ^kve- jfeached %n understanding to which '^tl^s ^activity has been ' ^ 



^ ^' directed: the greater- the number ^of ch^)ices^ open, the , greater the chances of findings 
t - ' ■ - . - . ' ^ ' ' \^ " 

^ ^ something prefer^d, and in this case,' the teacher may ^ess, even ii^a negative 

situation, ^ • » - J • . 

' ' . ^ ' , . . . ■ :^ 

^ - ^ From here, ' again if there is time ar\d 'the chi^ren ^mature enough, the "teacHgr ' 

might introdj^e the question of adult jobs and careera-f^ ^ : 

^ . "Do you tliink," she might ask, "tTiat the'^- less6n J|e haVe learned to^ay: the 

"^^^^^S^ nx^er of choices, the gi;eater the possibility of attaining a ^refer^nce,^ 

has anything to do with ^the jobs w^ would like' to haVe, or *the^professions we would" 

' entery when we are grown-up young meri and young women?" . The question ife'^ : 

•*more of less rhetorical "and the teacher will probably have to follow it by' a^ing " ^ ' 

' ■ ' ■ - . , ^• 

the children .what they thiiA- is necessary to get V/good job' or to becoj[ne a doctc^, 
_ lavyer, engineer/ ey:. . . ^ . j ^ > 

/ ^ Elicit^from the children the need for training, good .educatio'^, . the develop- 

• » \ ' • # • ^ ' 

ment of onerKA craft, etc. ' ' ' - ^' 

"Of course,*' the teacher might' say, "none of these guarantee af good job or 
posj.tion, toit *;hat about your possibilities, it -you ftav^ the education, the t^raining, 
the craft?" / r , . 



The teacher might then elicit from the children that the more educatw^n, tr^i 

/ ' - - > ' ■ ^ . - 

development of craft, etc., the mbre the possibilities of ch6ice will beopen to th^m 

a^young adult$. Elicit, too, from the children that what they have discoT^^e'd^V 

to be true in obtaining the*ir preferences, in things, friendships, etc., is 



. no 



less^ true in this most' important area of their young lives ^ . ^ / • 

Have the children repeat ther bbj ective of the activity: . the greater the 



^ 'number of choices open to m^, the greater are my cHances of finding, that ^hich 

ERic: 



I prefer. 



Now» fpr the final activity, of the session^ the t€iacWer might distritute the 

restjjof the crayons to the chil^icen and ask them, to cplor thoSe cartoons (on their 

V . • ' ^' ' / ' ' . ' ■ ' ■ 

desks) which offer^tlie greater number of choices for buying a pet, finding a book 

^'^ ' ^ • ^-'r . ' ^ ^ ^ . 

to re^^, food to eat, etc., etc, . . 



\ 



OBJECTIVE #20: 



MATERIALS: 
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1.20a 
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PROCEDURE: 



DANGfER! 

To lesurn that there are things I must do even though I dislike 
doing them. ' • ^ 

Pictures or cartoons: " ' 



1. Man peirachuting iut of a burniing plarrfe. 

2. Otivfer of an automobile faced by a "DETOUR" sign.. 

3. People (preferably children) wathching an electric 
storm from inside^a hoUse^ the windows shut tight. 

4. People Irt rowboats (or the like) moving through 

f looQ»-w^ters which haVe siabmerged their houses (houses 
partially visible) . 

5. Any similar scene, in whish eme'rgeHcy or disaster necessi'- 
tates a' prescribec^* action. « • 

(For both ^Ist and 5th Graders, the 1st Grade procedure always 
keeping im mind maturity differences to guide the 'depiih as 
well^as range of discussion.) 



The teacher might begin by announcing that for the past several sessions 
the class has been discussing the activity of choosing. She may elicit the 
different objectives learned in these previous sessions (if I can't have everything 
I want I must learn to choose; I must learn to choose among things which are less 
preferred, if things I like most are not available; I mu^t recognize that the 

greater the' number of choices open to me, the greater are my chances of finding 

■ ■ 

something I prefer). If the responses do not come quickly enough,, the teacher.^ 
might help the class to f ^ i them, or ^ate the objectives learned in this area. 

Then the teacher might ask, "Are there times when we co not have the 
opportunity for choice?" 

The teacher may be satisfied with a show of hands or with some brief responses 
on' the part of the children. -'(There is the possibility, particularly with a 
bright class- -^at the responses of the children .will prove more than ertough to 
develop the objective of this activity. In such cases/ if the teacher wishes to 

f 

follow the procedure indicated below, it would be better make the initial ' 

question entirely rhetorical,- or answered by tlie show of hands.) 

The ''teacher mii?ht then exhibit the first picture (or cartoon) and ask the 



hers^61f . ' 



ERIC 



l.'J.» 



class for a reading of the story it tells. Follow this with the question: 

"Did the pilot of the plane (or anyone else in ^e plane) have any dioice in -^e 

si tuationr depicted?'* Allow for some brief responses. ' , 

Next, the teacher might exhibit the picture or cartoon of the, driver of an 
auto confronted by a "Detour" sign. Ask the class for a reading of the picture 
or cartoon. Elicit from the children the frustration of the driver. Ask the 
children to relate experiences of their ow|i with "Detour" *signs. Elicit . from *the 
children that the' driver simply has to find some othe;r way for getting to his 
^ destination. Elicit- from the children that the driver of the car has no other 
choice. ' ' , . • ' 

The teacher may^r^t^en exhibit the-third picture or cartoon, of people 
(preferably children) Watching' an ^lectric storm through the windows of their 
house. Ask for a- reading of the story. Ask the children for their own experiences 
with such fitprms.' The teacher might also elicit from the children their reactions 
to thunder and lightning (perhaps the fears, sense of excitement, etc. ) Then the 
teacher may ask the class whether the pepg^le have any choice, if they wish to 
avoid getting wet or courting*^ danger, except to stay indoors, (The "getting wet" 
and - "courting danger" may be omitted from the question,, to allow the chi-ldren to 
supply those details. Then, elicit from the children , that in this situation 
the people. of the cartoon or picture really have no choice l?ut to remain indoors. 

The exhibiting of the fourth cartoon "br picture (or^^any similar) wyLll depend 
on how much time thei?e is for the activity session, ? (Also, the fourth cartoon or 
picture may be substituted for any of the first three, the choice remaining with 
the teacher who can best judge which cartoons or pictures are most appropriate 
for her class.) 

If this fourth cartoon or picture is shown, again have the children read 
the story of the flood and the necessity of using the boats. it maight be in" 
order to have the ^children talk about the cause of the tlood and what happens to 
the land and houses and livestock, but ke^p this discussion brief, since it 13 



not essential to the activity. The children, however, might be asked to comment 
on the dangers created by the flood.' The teacher may then, once again, elicit from 
the class that the people in the boats were confr6ntecL by a situation, in" which 
they were offered no ol^er choice than to escape from the flood with their lives. • 

Once it has been established that certain situations offer us no choice, 
part'icu!J.arly disaster situations, the teacher might turn to those every-day situa- 
tions in which people, and particularly the children of her class, find themselves 
without the opportunity for choice. 

The teacher maight say, "We've seen how people had no choice about what they 
could do under certain very dangerous" and trying situations. > What about just 
ordinary/ every-day things, when none of us reaj^ly has a choice about doing one 
thing or another? ' How about g'ettihg up early in the morning to come to school?" 

The children will react. • 

"All right," the teapher may say, "Let's play a game. I'll be Mother and 
you will be the children, I will speak and you will answer, one at a time, as I 
call on you. " 

/ The teacher might then say, "Johnny, get out of bed. It's almost eight 

o'clock. You'll be late for school." (This could be developed into an ad-lib 
dialogaae, the" teacher speaking one statement at a time, responding to the responses 
of the children.) 

In any event, the teacher will ask for the responses to this command to "get 
out of bed.^" Following which, she might ask, "Has Johnny really any choice in the 
matter?" Elicit from the children, most of all of whom certainly have experienced 
difficulty rising in the morning to go to school., for their stories in this area. 
Then elicit from them that rising earl^ in^ the morning ^ except for Saturday and 
Sunday and holidays, is something which affords them no real choice at all. 

The teacher might then ask how many chi l^j?^n^*majce their own beds before 
oing to school. Ask those who do how tlfey'^ee'l abou^ the chore. Elicit from them 
that this is another thing they hjave to do, without any choice in the matter. 



Next, the teacher might ask ^ow irtany children like, to go to school. Following 
^perhaps an overwhelming ^^fiegative response, the teacher may elicit from the children * 
why they come to school. There will be among" the responses, *'My mother makes me>" 
"I have to:" "The truant off icer will catxrh me?" but there will also be, "Because 
I have to learn." Disregard as much as possible the negatives and concentrate on) 
the positive "Because I have to learn." Follow y/ith questions about what the ' 
children learn in school, and for what it prepares them (higher education, skills, 
crafts, vocation). The teacher might conclude this section by asking> "If we — - 
want all this learning, if we wish to prepare ourselves for when we're grown men 
and women, to have good, jobs, or professions, ;what is bur only choice, or do we 
have a choice?" \ 

. w 

' \\ ^ 
Allow the children to. liberate on what is obviously an obvious response. 

Briefly, th^n, the teacaer might have ' the -class discuss -"homework" and, in ' 

a similar vein, elicit from tAe children that, if they wish to have the learning, 

preparation for future jobs, professions, etc,* they have no choice but to do 

their homework. 

Then the teacher might move Y^e class into tits homes. ^ "We already know 
that some of us have to make our oVn beds and have no choice in the matter « Are 
there otlt^r things we have to do in)^and around^ the hc^use, in which we have no 
choice?" 

The children may offer the respo^es to develop the theme. T&ere is jyie--^ 
dish washing chore, the taking out of Al^ garbage, the shopping for" some groceries; 
some children may be required to wash thl^ir own clothes, sweep the floors, wash 



the floors, clean the sidewalk, to baby-si^t, etc. Very likely, some of these 
chores are optional in certain families, o^igatory in others. Elicit from the 

\ 

children (who have obligatory chores) how th\^y feel about these chores. Elicit, 
too, from them that they are given no choice in the matter; that they must do 
something though they dislike doing it. 

There will be one^ more area for exploration^ f or the 5th Graders. For the 
1st Graders, this might be a good place to stop, to bring some positive thinking 



1 ^ing into the session, . 
he teacher might take oitt^ ne chores which has been taking negative 



responses, let us say baby-sit. .iwj, and ask whether/ciny children ^en joy this "job"^*'. 



Elicit from the class some favorable comment. It would be good 'to get from on^ 
or more of the children a response which /indicates a change of mind or attitude. 
For example: "I didn't want to baby-sit., I didn't like it. But now I do.*' From 
there, the teacher might elicit from tVie class that a situation in which a person 
"^has no choice- at all about what he'has to (Jo may turn out all right s may turn out 
to be something he or she likes- to do.. ^ 

If there is time^ this proces^ might be repeated with other items in other 
areas' of the activity discussion: rising early in the morning ^ doing homework^ 
^^^ther household cl;iores^ etc. 

plicit ' ag.ain from the class that there are things it must do even though at 
times* it dislikes doing them; but^ elicit from the class again, sometimes it has 
a change 'of heart about the way it feels about these things it to *do. 

FOR THE 5TH (^RPiPE , before the above exercise, the teacher* might entertain a 

discussion with relationship to jobs. Begin with jobs some of the children of 

, ■ ' % , . ' . 

the class may have: newspaper delivery, messenger work.' Elicit from these -children 

ft - . ■ 

why^^^r^^y work, (to make sowTe pocket money, to save for something they want, etc.); 

then ask how many like and dislike their jobs; next, elicit from these children 

tlneft they have no choice but to iiold on to the jobs to get the things they want 

it^JPid^kket: tnoneVf etc.) 

j. "•^'^'J^i^^^Xi^it form the ■ 'hit: there ar^ some categories of work (at home) which , 

^called jobs, but really are. Elicit from the children the nature of these 
^ lloBsu;- (Some children are paid to do house chores, in liew of an allowance.) 
Elicit from these children how they feel about this , Work, whether they have any 
^choice about doing it, whether they do it, despite disliking it, to obtain things 
they want. 



-6- • 

Prom there, the teacher might rtove into a more delicate ar6a, asking, the 
class whether /tfTenows any adults Who, have no choice a^out their" jobs. L^t the 

. .. . y ' .■ ^ ' , / - 

children respond, if they canj then elicit from them the reasons, these people 



hold on to their job. 

^ • - • - • . ■ ' " 

. I Or> the teacher might^limit the discussion ot the work of the mothers of 



the children, ' the household chores/^ave t^he child^pn speculate on how their 
* vjiuzithers feel about their chores (jobs) and whether their inc3thers have^ any'-^iiolce 
about whether they do those chores or not. , ' 

Finally, as with the 1st Grade, the teachdr might introduce, soirte positive 
thinking and feeling. Here, follow the procedure prescribed for the 1st Graders, 
gpme' paragraphs back. 

\ 

It should be good, too, to elicit form the children the fact t;hat certainly 

/ ■ . ' ' . . . ' 

so far ^s jobs are concerned, it woi^ld be wise to be so well prepared, so well 
^ ^trained, etc., that when the .the time comes for them to tSke on jobs, they will 
not. be l^ft without choice. 
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BALLOONS & LOLLIPOPS^ - ' 



V OBJECTIVE #21; To learn that if yqu <^ not make your owh choice,^ then you will 
.prpbably left wi'th something you do not prefer. ♦ 

MATERIALS^;^ Six or more balloons of diffei:ent color or shape, blown upf \/, 

A box of small lollipops, perhaps enough to distribute to all 
<^ the children in the class 1 

* ' ... ' ^ " . ' . v"^ 

PROCEDURE: * . ^ ' * 

The teacher should s.e*lect six or moire cl^ldren, depending on thevtiumber of 
ball'oofis she has prepared, one for each child ^selected, for the^^initia^ experience 
of the activii^y , . ^ ^ - ^ * • 

■ » The teacher might then anngunqe tfiat she has ch^en these children for a 
special* kind of game, really an experiment. She may then have the children 
selected^ step to the front of tfie class, though^v i^a this case, it may be better 

A for reasons which will becofie obvious. 
(It is important ^or the activity that one of the selected children is a • 
chilcf who, the teacher knows from experience,, has difficulty making decisions. 
If there is no such child in the class, v^ -- lav the ocnortunity to 

- create the\ illusion thf jt thiF narti^ lave difficulty in the / 

of decisiion-makiri^. ) 

The children selected, the teacher may then exhibit the balloons which Yiave 
'been blown up, theiT^tall on the child she thinks will have a problem with choicer^ 
to choose the balloon he or she" likes best. (It is necessary , for the actlLvity 
that the child make no immediat^e choice' and the teacher must give the child per- 

• haps no time at all to piake his or her - selection, saying something like, ."Your 
time is up. Perhaps-, we ' 11 get back to you. 'V'^' If the child is quicker thart the 

I ' ■ 

teacher expected, tl^en she will need to emplby this procedure with the Second or 
third child.) .j^ • _^ 



The teacher will then call on the remaining selected children to choose the 
N. balloon he or she wants. The speed with which the teacher has acted with the 

"undecided" child and .th"<S6&otlbt involved in the " Perhaps ' we* 11 get back to you", 

ERIC iir^ 



should guarantee that the rat^^ining choices fot the remaining balloons Wiil come 

\ ' * ' . " ^ * . • 

^quickly.' This will 'be true for even thS qhlld "Who .must choose trom the remaining 

two bi^i^IoonsK ' - * ^ 

There is' one balloon lef,t and the teacher will now turn to th^ child who 
V ^ ' " ' . . 

,v;a$ "undecided" and say'^ '•"This is your balloon." , ~ , 

The xrhxjLd holding the ballgoft, tl^e teacher might then ask, "Is this the 

balloon you would have, chosen, i^ you had your pick in\the beginning;*" 

(The'^child may, answer in tHe affirmative but 'he or she would have some iiffi- 

pulty convincing^' his or her classrt^tes of the credibility of^iis or her response.) 

• - The teacher might then elicit ^frorfi the class that yie "undecided child" had 

waited too long to come ^,to'a decision. .4^ 

^ O , > -^^ . . „ ■ ' 

This conclusion might be followed by eliciting .from ^he children stories 
about their own experiences, ^aiting too long to make 'a^ decision. (Stop the 
relating of 'each s^ory before the child comes to the cost to him or. her of in- ' 

■ ■ ^ " , ■ : ■ • 

decision. ) ' ^ 

Next, the teacher might elicit from the class that indecision in choosing 
limits the possiblitieS"-o:f choice, as '{;ith the bal\oons experiement (as with 
perhaps the stories of their own-experiences.) - ^ 

Allow the ^i^i^ldren to expand on this understanding, again with^th^ir own 
stories . ' ^ / ' - - ■ 

Th^ teacher^ight then elicit fromthts class that the "undecided child" of the 
baloon experiment was rea^y left with something which he or she^did not actually 
, prefer. ■ \ 

' Again-, elic/it stories from the children to illustrate tHe point. 

The teacher may then elicit from the class the "objective" 'of^^^^is activity: 
if we do not make bur own choice, then we are probably left with something we do 
not prefer. • i • . ' 

(A bright class might suggest that there are other element^ than preference "^-^ 
which m^y go into the^^ofocess of choosing, amorj^g them courtesy, genpro^i-ty, etc. 
The teacher will not and cannot^ deny this, nor would she want ;to; %ut, she might - 



, .- . ■. V « • ■ . 

'elicit from the class that while courtesy/ generoi^ity, etc. , are certaialy ' 
ta'Qmirable qualities, it does not reall^r alter the conclusion: 'that if we do not 
make our own choices, w^will^most likely -up with things, or even situations, 
we don't prefer. , - ' ' ^ ' ' . o 

: The teac'Ijier might^^en, depending on how "kuch^|tiI^te has. already btfen ' consumed 
by the chil<ir4n's exper^enc^- with finding th^nselves with s^omethinc^/ thdy did not 
priefer becaiitee of their failures to choose, or choose qui^ly, introduce some fami- 

^ \\ ' ^ * ■ - • cr ' • 

liar^ areas in which itiuch of the same has occurred, r ' 

" ■ ■ , ' ■ ■ ^ ■ 'I ' 

"How many have been to a big -rii^ksgiving dinner, watched the "cai^^'in^ of the 
turnkey, then been a^ked whether you '.^rBfer the light^^meat or the dark meat? How 
many have been t^^ft with the dark meat, when th&y "preferred the light, or tJi^ light 
when they .have preferred the dark?" "Why?" ^ - 

Allow the children to tell their stories. 



"How many have been asked wh^t they prdifer for dessert, which pie, apple, 

. ' ^ ■ V - . -> ' 

mince, pumpkin; or what flavor ice-cream, and said, 'It doesn't matter'?" 

Again elicit from the cjiildren results of ifceir response, to reinforce 

the objetrti-^ of the activity: -no choice leads often to a chqice which Vs not 



irei-errea^ \ 



pref erredy 

Television programs, movies, gjunday outings , games \ the children play, all 



nva^J^be approached "^in a similar manner, eliciting fxom the children their different 
experience^ and, agai^, a reiteration of the * activity ' s objective. 

The objective repeated, the teacher may produce her box of lpi;lipops and 
ask toe claqs whether it is ready to make its choice. ^^^\ 

/(There should be enough lollipops for everyorle, even the last child*; to make 
his choice.) ^ ' \ . 

Gall up the children, one by one, to pick the lollipop he prefeifs, repe^ing, 
if the tdacher wishes, the objective the ciass has just learned.^. 
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•\ ^ . / ^ * • J TpACHERfg PET ' ^ * 

OBcTECTlVE #22: a?b learn to make VoulLo'wn choice even i^. it is diifferent 'ftom * 
-v the -ch^^ce of, others. ^ ' • ^ / 
\ * ^ ^ ^ • . 

PROCEDUI^j^ ( FOR 1ST GRADE ; .The teacher will reaS the playlet^ to the clafes/ 

»^ /( FOR 5th GRADE ; The teacher wi^Il select student^ to read the playlet J 

- The t^adtier should guide the discuss ion^'ac^ordijig to the level of J3;e 9*ass,3 

In the context the suggestions ^that follcJw. It is 4 rather shoi-t^d|c:j?ipt anfl, 

if 'th^^teachejir desires, a second reading c^f the script by another set cjff children 

• ' .' ' ■ •■ ■ ,: ' " " ■ ■ --n'v^'-^ ■ ' 

might help -fix the characfhrs ,s the;^ situatj^ aE^ the- questions whicji the.playldb 

in^'cat^s. ^ ' f T '^^ ' 4 ^ ' \ ' • .'^i I 

. , , ^ . " ' ■ . ^ ~ 

"Jblmny**.* ofy the playlet -ends the. diiloque of the ^script with "Wjiat do you 



think?" 

fre teacher "^migh^ b^j^ the discussion of the plai^let (leading to ^the objective 
of th^ activity) with??Jthis question:\.^ "What do. you, think of Johnny, 'Freddie, Mary,' 
Anp' and Ja|ie?" (The names may be lumped together since ^^1 these children represent 



one point of view.) To review the substance of the playlet, \the teacher might ask 

) - - ; ^ - . ■ 

how these, children felt about Tony^ and why. ^Next, the teacher might ask the class 

what kind of boy "Tony" was, and elicit from them stories of characters they** know 

who are "just like" ffony. , ' 

i ' Then, the teacher might ask why Alan was friendly to son^eone everyone disliked. 

-J)id Alan dislike Tony as much as the 'others disliked him? Di^ Al^ feel sorry for 

Tony? Did Al.an think that the other chil*dren we/^ 'behaving iry a cruel fatstllon 

towards Tony? Is it possible that Alan liked Tony, and jus t^idn ' t /say so? 

To lead to a statement of the objective of this activity, elicit from thp 

children a resume of the final action in the playlet: Alan walked off with To^yT 

Then elicit from the children that^Alan decided to go Q^f with Tony, when all ' 

\ ' 

the others wartted to play ball. • <^ 



J 

iildren that Alan mc 



Next, eli\:it"from the children that Alan made a choice of his own, and different 
:rpm the clioice *f ^e others. = , ^" j ^ ' ^ 

1 1 Q ■ . 



Jl Ask the' children whether th^ have ever made choices whieh were different 

from '-all those ^around them, $ind' v^hether it- was ' difficult \.o makiLisuch a Choice. 
/ ' • - ^ V 

Encourage, responses f rom ^the children. A 

V* ■ ' i ' - - • ' ' 'J 

(The coHarage involved ih "gqin^ against the girairi" ^may hok touched on in 
'\ . ^ • 

"these storhes, but ia pot essential to the activity.) 

■ (Moral values may 'be touched , on7?to6 , in this discussion bu1;|, again, are 

^- not essential to 'the activity ^ J--- . . , * . 

5 ' Ask the^childr^, then, .wtether the Johnny, Mary^ Freddie, Ann, etcj, oi^ the 

^' • ■ • ^ " . 

*^playl'et wil^l have any ^ange of he^rt towar<^s Alan because -he^ i^Vade a choige which 

^ • ' --^v^ ^ 

was different frpm theirs. . Ask whether a chan^^ of fefeaJt is warrdiited in this ' 



\ J \ situatiop and why*,, or, why not. ^ 

^ ^.Elici^ from the chfT.dren that^ making ■ a choice different £rom oth^r^r' mi^ht^- 
^ entai'l''some questd^ing on the part o£ others (Why did he do that?) 'arid even some 

^antagonism at times [He's another cueep!) bui^ that the one who makes tha'^ choice 
may be utterly correct in his action, and certainly feel good about/ it. 
V Following this discussion, the teacher may lead the class in m 



Following this discussion, the teacher may lead the class in tthe exploration 
^ of other areas in v/hich perhaps they have had to chooso-^^' against t^ie grain" or will 

V- ' ' ' • ' . • ' 

Jhave to. so choose at some . fu-mire time, > ' 

The girls may be invited to- tell of the times they have bought a. blouse, * 

dress, skirt, when their companions have frowned on the pruchase; and to elaborate, 

• . i ' t ^ ■ . ■ 

telling how they fe^t about the ex^^ltience and its aftermath, 

^he boys and girls might ^ery well have stories about certain toys or games 
or Bpoirts equipment they have pr^chased against the advice -and counsel of their 
coir^anipns; and be asked to expand on their feeliijgs ^t tjie^ime of the purchase, 
and after,-..^^ ^ V ■ 

^ " ^Some Children may be pla^^ing a musical instrument ^nd the choice of the in- 

stument was purely theirs and, again, without the approval of their friends and - 
^ companions, or even their fax;iilies, (Drams can make an awful noice and disturb the 
family. T^e violin;. ^as opposed to the trumpet, saxaphone, etc.y might b^ viewed 



I '^y '.. ;.. : 1 

W Others than the Violin>^uden1 , ^ __ _ _ ^ 

id a dancing school by their >pwn choice, the- teacher wijfl h^e a holiday of- 



Others than the Vio^lin^^^udent, as effet^.. if any of the boys an ' th^ class. 

attend a dancing* g'chool by their\>wn choice, the- teacher wijfl h^e a holiday of; 

^ • - ' ' ^ ' . ' . > . ' 

a'^ituation fdt an lm{>as^ioned discussio^. ) ^ / 

^->. ^ * / } ' ' . • ^ >f • 

^^'truancy may or. may nbt^ be an app5;opriate area foi; discussion- with sonie class 

^ but, if it is appropriate, the teacher sfiould be .able to eliciC^f rpm the chilacen 

I ^^^^ ^. ^ 

(after asking them to om'i^t names > exper:j.ences in whicli they have succumbed to . 

suggestion or pressure arid » played N:iookey-; or resisted l^e.'^suggestion and pressiire 

^ and, *>pl;. their own'-cnoice, though perhaps^ unpojiular with' the^iT compan,ions of the t 

decided that hookey fWas °n9t for them. - , ^ . 



'>* It might be ''possible, 'with older children, to explore job and career cJhOiices 
^j^ich have bedn m^de against the wishes and advice of friert^ds ahdf,^ particularly, 
parents. Th^re may be stories here. Somebody who became a veterinarTlh^despite 
family opposition; the doctor's son who wapted to becorne a ball-player; th,e ball- 
player's son who became a darlcer. (If •'the children are not able to provide' such 
stories, and if there is time, thd teacher Imight provide sucl^ stories herself.) 
Finally, again if ti^§re is/ time, the reacher may have a third cast, r^ad 

J / * ^ 

.the playlet. . ^ . ^^.^^ 

Iri any eVent, the teacher would close the lesgon by eliciting from the class 

once more, the objective of the activity: one'must! learH, one must be able?- to ^ 

^ - 

make a choice even if it different from, t^e^choices of others, or even if it 
is urtpopular with others, as "Alan" did. . 



CAST; 



- r 

Johnny 
Freddie 
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i51an 
Tony ' 



^ Mary 
: Ann 
' Jane 



teA'chers pet> 



1.22a^ 
5.22a 



SET: 



Park^ street pr playgroimd7'*af ter ^stchool. ' All 'i:n cast, excep* _ 
Tony, are fjlaying^ ]^ail. " : ■ - 



*******H**************'Jt****fr****** it -Ar ************ -h^ 



JOHNNY : • 1 Here comes Tony^. 
^MARY: ' ' That creep! 



■ / 



FREDDIE: Let's get out of J^ere. That Tony is one guy 'l don't like\ 



ANN: 

JANE:^ 

JOHNNY: 

MARY: 

TONY: 

ALAN: 

TONY: 



Why should we gcf? Let him come. We ju%t wgwi't pay ak^ attention to him. 
Teacher's petU .i , > 

He.^knows we don't like him'. Why is he coming here? 
Don'-^ look at him. Maybe he'll go away. ^, 
^(Entering) Hello. Hello^^ ever^ody. 
(Who is the only one to'-^swer) Hello, Tony. 

What are you -doing? Playing ball? J ' 



?REDDIE: What do you think we ' r^i^^oing? Taking a trip to the moon? 
TONV: I was just asking. * 

MARY: Then don't ask. 

*>♦«.. 

ANN: ^'^^^ You mind^^our business and we'll mind ours. Teacher's pet. 
(To Tony, who is about 'to leave) Wait a minute, "Tony. 



ALAN: 
JOHNNY 
ALAN: 
MARY: 
ALAN; 
TONY': 



(As Tony stops) What for? 

Because I want to speak to him. \ 

That creep'2 ^ 

r - . > . 

(Ignoring Mary) Where are you going^, ^Tony? 
oh, I thought I'd go home and maybe do a little homework. 



-2- 



TBACHgR'8 HW (CONT'D) 



) 



TQHYi 
ALAN: 

joHronrt 

AZANi 



Teachir's pm€. You always do youjp hortfework, don't you? 



Sure. 



What's wrong wit)i doing homework? , ,/ 

Come off iti Aleml Let's get. back to the game we're playing.^ 

^ ' - • * . I ■ ,,■ 

■ ■ ' . > * 

(To Johnny)- Hold on a m^imteu (To Tony) Do you want me 'to come 
along with you? ^ 



f you 

0.%i Let's l^oi--..i±o all the others) I'll see Vou later. 



FREDDIE; Now I've heard everything^ 
TONY J* . (To Alan) you like. 

(ALAN AND, TONY "Stirf) 
ANN: What do you thinks of that? 

PANE: ^^Alan going of with Tony. I caui't believe it;, 

JOHNNY: tjow why would he do a thing like that? Nobody hei^e likes Tony, 

FREDDIE: Nobody. ^ATid here we're playing ^ game of ball and, Alan goes off 

with that creep, Tony. ' Why would he want to do that? ^ 

.JOHNNY: { He'd rather go off with that Tony than play bair-with us. He must 
be sick*' or ^mething, ^^at do you think? r ^ 
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* • ^ . 

.WAITING 

OBJECTIVE #23 ; To learn that waiting is somafc^es^volved^n obtaining 
many.', things I like, \ 

MAyERIALg?; ft aiheetax cartoons' or drawings, with space under each cartvpon 

. ^ - or dra^ng, a space which will allow the children to make a 

notation (short).' 

* THE CARTOONS t , 1. An ice-oream cone 7. A package of "chewing gum 

2. A piece of B^^^pie 8. A team-sweater 

* 3. Ice-sjcat^fiflk^ ^- ^ to Disney Land 

^ " 4, A hot-dog • (orjw^rld) > 

5, A turkey dinner l6, A w^si: watch • \ 

6. A bicycle 11. A yo-yo 

(The cartoons may be arranged in columns of three, allowing for one blank<^space 
which may be utilized at the end of the activity.) \ , 

(Since the airtivity deals with things children want , the tfeacher may tiay^- Sub- 
stituted for any on^ or any number of the cartoons a cartoon or drawing more 
suitable to the character of her class.) - ^ * 

PROCEDURE ; 

The teacher will distribute the sheets of drawings or cartoons to the children 
announcing that thej class is going to take a kind of pol-1. 

The teacher^jwall then ask the class for a xefding' of each cartoon just to 
assure that the children unde:;stfend the intention of each. ^ y 

Using the blackboard to illustrate, the teach,er will thte announce that the 
class i6 going to vote ori' each ,of^he pictures on their desks. They ou:e going • ' 
to use three numbers: 1, 2 and 3. They will write one of those numbers, 1, 2 or 3 
under each cartoon, in the space alloted ^for the writing^ Now, tl^ teacher will" 

explain, each number, 1, 2 or 3, will tell u9 just how long you are willing ""to 

_ , . ' « ■ * ■ ■ % 

wait to get each thing drawn in the cartoons in front of us. The number 1, if that 

■ - : ^- 

is the number you will writer will tell us that you are willing to wait not at all, 
or no more than half an hour for the item drawn in the Ccurtoon. If yqu write 
the number 2 under the drawing, it will tell us th2^ you ara Viliing^to wait as. 
long as a week to get what is drawn in the cartoon/ If you write the number 3, 
then you will be telling us that you are willing to wait" a long time', perhaps t;wo 

4 

or three months., pefhaps six months, to get what La. drawn "in -the cartoon. 



It might be t^pst f or the teacher to. repeat the instructions, illustrating 
just what she e^fpects the chiirdren to, do. She mi^ht use a pencil (drawing a 
pencil on the board perhaps) and have the children respond with the number li write 
the/number 1, £md announce, at the^ame time, that the number 1 indicates that 
the class is no^ interested in wal^l^g at all for ther pencil. She might follow 
this example, simil^ly, j^Jith something somewhat more desiredDle, perhaps an in- . 
expensive game, to illustrate the something for which the children might be willing 
to^wait a week or so (Number 2). '"Finally, she might write out the word, or make 
a drawing on the board^^of something for which the children would be willing to 
wait a long time; ha^ the children say that they would be willing to wait a long 
. timers if they^ knew after that long time, they would receive the plaything. 

With the children certain of the task before them, all their questi^jai^ answered 
t^e teacher, Repeating the instructions once more, will ask the class to get down 
to its voting'. (It might be^ good idea for the teacher to move abdut the Class 
to see whether all the childkgn are ^Jerforming as\desired.) 

' ■ ■ ^ . * / ^ 

The balloting done, the teacher, Lwrth the aid of the children if possible, will 

Ve . ■ ' % ■ ^ 

en begin to do the tallying. She might prepare three columns on the blackboard, 

numbering them 1, 2 a|id 3. in each appropriate column, as the results of the 

children's voting is announced, she might have a child write the particular item 

upon which the vote was taken, (In the case of younger children, she will probably 

need to do the writing herself.) ^ 

The first ljuestion the teacher will dsk is, "How many wrote the nvimber 1^ under 

the icercre4m cone (the first picture in the upper leittr-hand corner)?" She will 

make her count, then ask, "How many wrote' the numfier, 2?" Then, "How many wrote the 

lYimber 3?" 

"The majority," she will then announce, "voted niamber one," and she will call 
on a child to write "ice-cream cone" on the blackboard, in the column marked 
"Column 1." ' ' 



1 ^ 
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She will repeat this process with all 11 cartoons. (Of covirse, with the 1st 
Grader the teacher may have to 'do all the waiting herself.) * 

With the tally completed, the teacher might then elicit from the class that 

^ ' ■ 

the items in Coltnnn 1 are things which they like, but not so much that they would 
be willing to wait aro\ind for, for any length of time; they are things to which 

they attach neither great value nor importcmce. 

L 

The teacher might then move to Column 2, have the class react the list, then 
elicit from the children that they like the itemized things somewhat more than thdse 
in Column 1, and would be Willing to wait a few days to get' them. The teacher 
might •also elicit from the class that the items in Column 2 are somewhat more 
tasty, more desirable, and more difficui^t to procure than tho^ in Column 2. (The 
teacher might have the children stress thdT fact that the Column 2 articles are 
more difficult to procure than those in Column '1.) 

^ Finally, in evaluating the tally, the teacher will |have the children read the 
ll^st in Column ^. Shq might elicit from the class that these items are the most 
difficult tQ attain, cmd that they are Certainly more important ,than those in 
either of the other two columns. She might also elicit from the class the different 
lengths of time the children would be willing to wait, assurfed that they were to » 
receive at some time the articles listed in Column 3. V * 

The teacher might then elicit from the children how they would feel, waiting 
to receive these it^ms, taking perhaps one of the items at a time. She might then 
call on the children to evaluate that waiting time. 

^ Next, she might ask the class for stories in their own experience, in which 
waiting has been n^essary to obtain th^ things they wanted, and again to evaluate 
that waiting period. v 

Finally, for the final note in this section of the activity, the teacher might 
elicit the objective of the session? sometimes we have to wait to obtain the 
things we want. 

; 



or 
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The teacfiSr might ask how many have learned this objectiye from past experience. 
(This Vill be a reiteration^ since they may already have told their o\(fn stories to 
illustrate the point; but it is wort^j xepeating. ) 

The te^jdier might then ask how many have learned this objective today? (Really 
a rhetorical question to emphasize th^objective of the activity.) 



children 

calendar in whidi some of their waiting for things they want come 'to a happy end. 



The teacher might then ask the chin^en whether there are any days in the 



J The teacher may then indulgd the class in stories of theit waiting for birthdays 
and Christmas. , , ^ 

, Are there some things we can't touch or hold that we wait for^ sometime^ 
impatiently^ the teacher might then ask^ and elicit from the class stories of 
its expectations of holidays (both religious and laic) and the realizations of 
those expectations. % ^ 

The 1st Graders might: then be asked to draw in the b^ank square of file sheet 
of cartoons they have on their desks ^ something they would be willing to wait a 
long time for. , - * 



I 
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f lAGtlARDIA COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
/. CAteER EDUqCTION PROJECT K-14 

PROBLEMS . ^ 

OBJECTIVE #24; Tj^learn that in addition to Choorsing what I Want/,I must 
oxJ somethiivg to obtain it. . ^ ^""^^ 

MATERIAI^S ; A series, of^ ceurtoon setsi two in each set, exc^Bpt for a blank in 
final sfet. 

THE CARTOONS OR DRAWINGS ; 

^^^^^ _ . • ^^^"^v 

- ^ la, A child trying to reach a jar of cookies which are on a shelf and 

beyond its reach. . ^ * 

lb. The same child standing' on a chair, with the cookies Wll within 
* its reach, ' . •'^ 

, 2a, A young boy or girl, wearing a jacket or sweater and shoes, looking 
at a motor-boat which is anchored a short distance off-shore, 
*• . 

' 2b, The sam^ yoiing boy or girl, th^ swea'^er or jacket and shoes draped 
arourid his or her neck, wading in the water and toWfiurds the boat, 

c 

3a, A young gitrl with a bubble^ndicating that she is thinking of a 
famcy cake, perhaps a strawberry shortccLke, 

3b, The same girl in bne or another of the acts involved in bcUcing 
a cake,. „ . ^ 

4a. A young boy ox girL, looking out on a barren stretch of garden, with 
a b\abble. indicating a garden of flowers or a* vegetable patchi 

4b. The same boy or girl in the act of preparing the ground for the 
^ garden or vegetable patch, 

5a. A young person in a camping ground-, with a biabble iiidicating tKougl^t 
of a hot-do4 or marshmellow roast, ^ 

5b. The same person preparing a camp fire, 

6a. A young person in a classroom, witK a bxibble indicating thoughts ^ 
of graduation (cap and gown). , 

6b. The same young person hard at work, dding his^or her hcxnework. 

7a. A young ^e^pn, anywhere, but perhiaps in front of a store window 
i which contains expensive playthings (bicycles perhaps), with a 
bubble in which this young person is counting out a huge wad of 
large denomination bills. 

7b. Blank 



ir: 



PROCgPUREr (FOR BOTIfe 1st AND 5th GRADES) ^ 

■0 

(The. teacher may Use all the cartoons indicated or only those she thinks 
best suited to her class. She may also have to limit the'^^xxoiber of cartoons b^ause 
of the time element.) 



The teacher xtfiay begin the activity with an announcement to the effect that 
the class is going tc^ook at some problem^ which tJjey ■ma:j^ave confronted in the 
pastf or might * confront in the future; and the way some people have resolved* those 
problems , - . ~ 

The teacher will then distribute the sheets of cartoons to the children; the 
^tire setr if printed on on^ ^heet; one set at a time ifr prefWrablyr that is the 
way they have been set up. ' . ' ' * 

The teachfer wilj. then ask for a* riding xDf the firpt cefetpdn, the child trying 
to reach the jar of cooki^; then eliiit from the class that (1) the child has 
chosen to get herself a cookie or cookies and 02) that she is'^too small to gfet 
them. ^ 

The teacher will' then call for a reading of the accompafijlng cartoon; following 
which she may elicit from the class that^Jiie child "found a way to get what she 
weuited." The teacher should then elicit. from the class the specific actioh of the 

• ' • - ' .r . V 

Ccirtoon child (she found a chair on which to stand, she moved the chair to the 



closet or shelf, she. stood up (^r, climbed up) on the chair J The action or actiins 



or ' actiir 

established, the teacher might elicit from the class that (1) ttie child had to 



do some' thinking and (2) she had to exert some physical energy twork) to get 
what she wanted. The teachejr^iaight restate this last conclusion (if sKe cannot 
elicit it from the class)' to read: It is not Always enough to make a choice of 
thijigs you want; sometimes, i£ not often, you must da something (mental pr physica^^ 
or both) to obtain what it is you have chosen. / 

The teacher mi%ht then follow the same procedure witn the second set of drawing's. 
* (The order need not follow necessarily the order of cartoons as they are listed here.) 

Following the readij;igs of (1) the young person looking toward the motorboat^ 
in. the water and (elicit from th^ class) not properly dressed to reach that boat; ^ 



and (2) the young person, having arranged ^fiis clothes so that they will not get wet 
moving towards his target; the teacher might elicit from the class again that it 
i-s not enough to msGce a choice; one mucti^fexert some thought gind. en>5:^gy to attain 
that choice^ 

Thfe.same procedure * and conclusions may.lje drawn from the other set of 'cartoons 

-r ' , . • ./ 

following the readings of them' tjie class, and eliciting fully the thought and 
action required in each inst2u:ice to obrain the^ object of the particular choice* 

. The tljird set of cartqpns indicates . a young girl. thinkin/*of hQW pleasant it 
would be to have some ''strawtferry shortcake, in the first panel; in the second, 
there is the indication of what she must do to get that s^lfra^erry shortcake* 

The fourth set)f in Panel 4a. ^ shows a boy or ^rl dreaming of having a garden 
or vegetable patch; 4b. indicates the kind of work necessary to obtain that kind 
of garden or patch. Here the teacher ftiight elicit fyom the class the various 
other kinds of labors (not shown in the cartoon) acre necessary to aj;*iain this 
^)2u:1ficulcu: choice , ^ / . ' - 

■\ For Panels \ and 5a., following the readings and interpretations by the' class 
on tke need to build a campfire, if one wishes a wienie roast, the t^achej^ again j 
might elicit from the class other labors involved in building the fire and the 
actual act of roasting. 

With Panels 6 and 6a., following theprocedure indinted, th^ -eadings and the 
^terpretations , the teacher might elicit from the class the various other elements 
which enter a successful attainment of the particulcir chpice (cap and gown, gradua- 
tion); such elements might include, punctuality, good attendance, good behavior, 
proper attention to homework^ proper attention in the classroom, etc. The teacher 
might elicit, too, from the children that all these elements (attendance, behavigr, 
etc.) require thought and other kinds of work, sometimes physical work. 

The teacher might then ask the ^ildren for their experiences in this area, 
encourage them to tell stories which illustrate the objecti^ye; The need to "do 
something" to obtain something of their choice. 



Most likely these stories wiHj all be centered on material things ^ things * ^ 
to eat, things to wear, things yith which to play. When these stories have been ■ - 
exhausted or\ consumed enough of the time of the ^session the activity permits, sugge^fet 
to the children that there cur^eyother than material things they would like, j 
chosen obtain in the past, "Perhat>s there was a boy or girl in the class, pj 
In' the neighborhood, with whom you would have liked to become -friendly, would you 
have had to do something about attaining, that friendship?" "Has this ever Happened^ 
with you?" "Did you ^er lose such a friendship because y9u did nothing about it?^ 
Have the children explo^js^this area of the activity through stories of their own 
experience, 

* There are othe9e>^areas in the lives 6f the children which, explored, shoxald 



th^^e 



help ^fix the /^ective of this activity: the need to work to obtain one's qhoice, 

"^ow many children wanted to organize a club or team?" "Could that goal ' 
have been attained without effort?" - . i ' 

The attainment of goals (choices) in personal relationships ^may be -explored, 
too, ^ . / ♦ ' " 

^ "How many children want people to like you?" ,"How many choose to be liked^" 
"How many have put some effort ir^to obtairj^ng this choice?" "Tell us e^Dout that 
effort and how you succeeded in getting what you had chosen to get, 

(The attainment pf choices involved with emotions may be ext^ded to cover 
a second session for this activity with 5th Grade childjpen and older children. 
On the other hand, this area. of discussion may be serverely limited depending 
on the maturity of the glass ^d the teacher's purposei^ inasmuch as the parameters 
of the whole series of activities £s geared to the practical rather than the 



^s geared to the practical rather^^^J;van 



emotional.) t 

In any case> to sum the up the"~actiVity, the teacher might have the class ' 

* J b 

review each set of panels to have the class repeat, with each set of panels 
reviewed: "In addition to choosing what I want, I must do something to obtain 

it.",- :;V 



130 



\ 

^5- ' 



^ - f •Finally, the teache^ might, distrij^ute the last set of cartqpns: (7a.) the 
\J(pung person st^diflg an froht of. a store window and thinking of ^ what ^ he would 
buyr \aa he imagi4xes himself counting- quf^.a'huge jroll of' bills; anH the bla^' , 
7b. / ' . ' . \ ' 



s 



^ The teacher then, depending on the time remaining in the session, might ask 
the Children to draw -their oWri cartpons fqr 7b, or dirawCthem at home as homework. 

■ ^ , ^ ; - • . . • 
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* ^ , 1.26a ; ' 

' ^ LAGUARDIA COMMUNITY /COLLEGE' - 

CAREER EDUCATION PROJECT K^4 " , ' 

• . ■ , ■ .^-^ • {' ■ 

)^ HffL.MONKEY , 

OBJECTIVE # 2 5 j . To learn that thereHs_usually more than one way. 

(many ways)td ^t what I want. ; 
#^6 ; To learn ^tRat more alternative ways of getting what 
I want increases the chances of <my getting it"r 

( P^r -Ist Grade ) Cartoonf< \ ' . * 

( For ist jsrade ) ' * 

Show^cartoon to class. " A puppet show of this' -episode can also be, 

used, 'The -Teacher will need to help explain what' Is going on.^ 

' \ ' ^ ' ' 

A scientist is standing, in a test iroom with a pencil and pad to 

record an experiment he ''ds conducting with a chimpanzise. The re is 

a banana hanging from the ceiling out of reach of the chimp r but 

there are boxes^^^^ticks and ]^^e*s lying on the floor with which the 

iehimp could reach the banana. "The scientist wan^ts to. see how th^ 

chimp /*goes about trying^ to get the banaija. The chimp solved the 

problem By Op limbing on thei., scientist shoulders and grabbing the banana. 

NAgk: "tirtiat did the sci^mtist expect? 

What went wrong with thqf^^scrientipt ' s experiment;*." — ~' 

^ \ Elicit: He hadri ' t thought of al^l%the possible ways ^he chimp., 
could get the banana. ^ y ( 

^^sk; **W})4t , coul^d you learn txt^ the ch^imp in this experiment?" 

^]^ici"l;: Usually many way of gel^ting what we warj^t. ^ 

Ask: "Sometimes you've had^ to stop and figure/ out other ways. of 
getting what you wanted when • one way didn't work. Tell us 
i I about some that worked ai\d some where yotiv couldn ' t figure 

^ out a way of getting what y6u wanted. " {^^/^^^^ 

Have another class member think of alternate ways to achieve a 

goal where the student had explained that he was unable to figure out 

a way to get wh^t he wanted. Try .to draw "examples" from as many areas 

as possible - home, play, school, world of work, etc., to enhance, 
^ / • N ■ , 

generalization. Finally, elicit objective 1 as a summary. 
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' WORKING 

#32: To learn that we like to worl^as well as play) and to learn v*iy 
there are, kinds of work we especia](ly aike to do. \ ► . T 

^ i ^ ^ 
MATERIAIfi:' A model airplane, an iinfinished pott-Holder / a package of shake- 

suid-bake, crayons^^diay. V - ' * - 

. . ■ - : ^ "V 

PROCEDORE: ^ 

. ^ • . A 

The teacher migh,t exhibit the model airplane and-ask, to open the lesson, - / 
VHow many like this plane?" Follow the initial question with, ''^ow many have ever^ - 
m^de a model plauie, or. helped make one?" Ask those who were so involved .t6*tell4 
of their experience and of how much they enjoyed it. ^sk how maiiy (who haven't" 
made a plisuie) would like to zaake one 

d- Introduce the element, of work. ^ "Was making thS plane fvin or work?" The i^ 
element of fun will predominate In t^ae a^iswers, but the. element of work Will not> 
■| be dismissed. The teacher may elicit, then, from the class (in simplest vj:erms) 
that work can be fuj;i. > t . 

^ Repeat this procedure with the unfinished pot-holfeer, eliciting from the 

" % ' ' 

:lciss again that work cam be fun. 

qjhe children will readily agree that school meauis work, for the* most part; but 

^ey will also agree to the fact that drawing^ with crayons, molding , clay, learning - 

' songs cuid dauices, are fun. Oni'e a^ain, tihe teacher gets from her children that 

work ^nay be enjoyable. \^ 

' ' - ' ' - ^ , / 

The teacher may then exhibit her package of ahake-and-bake. The 'children 

will .be familiar with the package and its TV cot^^cial (a little boy cind a little 

girl .helping their mother with getting dinner ready.) Some of the children may 

* / * ^ 

ha^ve been helpful pWitJr this product in theirywn homes. There are other commercials 

witih^simiip^ messages (chi^ldren helping thei;r mothers at home) which the class may ^ 



^ cite|^^ - ' \ ^ 

The teacher may ask the children how often they help wi^ the- work at home, 
amdl^e natu^of this work. (The children are^^ung and the chances are that 

^ children's ipbs 
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their ^help is minimal; bu^ there are children's ijibs at home: clesming one's 



■{■{ r / , . -2- ' /• 

rooAi, preparing, the laundry^ wheej^ing the s^bpping cart^ weeding a garden^ rakindl 
up leavM, set^Jig a table; .perhaps i^^^ing and djg^ng'the disjieg and silver 
/ Even if the childJ^^ have never experienced these chores ^ they might very wej.1 be*^ 



^pected to soon y .^fld certainly ifthey a^e aware of them. The teacherC§hould be 



able to elicit the existence 



hint here andy^er^.j 




ese hcije jobs from the children^ with a helpful 



Can 



' ' -<rhe*|i6xt question isrs ."How do you ' like helping Mother and F 

* ' ' T ^ , t ^ \ ] ■ ' ' 

helpincr be^ fun?"" "Why is it fun?" / . ^' * 

•' ' ' /^^ I ■ " 

. / this point in the lesson, the children must be corivin^^ tha^ ti^y enjoy 

. certain kinds of work. The teacher might emphasize the "leaMkng"/by asking the 
children to -repeat the kinds bf work th^ liket play-^ork (building models of 

• . ^ . t ^ - , ^ 

\ plMe^, cars, etc. school work ^(paii^ting, ^aa^awing, singing, dancing, clay 

Y modeling, et6.)', and home work (helping MoQier ctnd Father.) .\ ' 

Conclude ''the lesson with the'j5u^§L^on: "What work would you like to do 
when you ar^ older, when you are grown u^^^^^^^ men and women?" \ 



pf course, the answersvto this c^estion will prove fairly sterotype 



md have 



very little value, except that it will help establish the aim of the lessbn: ^ to 



leam that we like to work. 



jr The teacher ic^^ht ask the childj^n to make a drawing, illulstrating |£h 
careers, the work they would like to do, either in class, or as homeworl^. 



r 



e jobs. 
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, ' * • , lAGUARDJA' COMMUNIT^ COLLEGE 

; ' ' ^ CAREfeR EDUCATION t>ROJECT K-14 5 , x c 

; • > ' FIFTH GRADE • 

THINGS I LIKE 
OBJECTIVES ' • ^ . , 

r. To become aware of the thingg I like and dislike*. . 

5. become- aware of the kinds* (qualities) of things I^like and • 

' dislike. 

, ^ \ 

3.^ rtTo lea,rn that different people have different likes and ^\ 
dislikes. . , . ' 



Ask class to cut cut pictures and cartoons in newpafejers and 
magazines of the things they like and dislike, ilave them collect 
12 for like and 12 for dislike keeping them in 'separate groups, 
'the teacli^r feels that some students* likes '^d dislikes ^a^e'^so 
^marked that other si^mdents could identify tjhie student by his setv 

of pictures, then use the following procedure v 'Giver out two paper 

. ' ' ^ ' "... '^v-s 

clips for each student - have them clip Adach set together - likes 

with likes and dislikes with dislikes. Ask them to make note of. 

their pictures^on a peice.of paper so that they can identify^eir 

sets later.' Then collect all sets. ' ^ ^ 

Call on a studer^t or two whom you "^f eel could jj^ent if y other - 

students irt the ^ass from their sets of choices (not having sat ' 
inear.. them or had. occasion to see their setO and ask th^m ;i,f they ' 

coulQ.gp through the group and, pick out sets belonging to fellow '* 

students. If you feel students woul^ be unable to this, then 
, you carry it out. Haying identified -some of the students* sets in 

tho-s manner, ask", the class how ithis was possible - discourage issue 

of (Sheatmg and guessing. , 

ELICIT ; . ' 

1. Some peopre.tend to like or dislike «only one or two kinds of 
• things (bas^ball^ competitive sports, etc* ) 




la» Discuss the difference between specific things and kinds . 
N (comnonality) of. things. When 'someone likes things which 
are similslr, we call it an interest. 

2. Different people like differ-eht things show, many different 

* set3 ^f pictures. ^ 

« • •. ^ 

Return the sets' an^ask the students to -try to identify 'in 
>^ ■ ' . ■ • 

^hpir gets a common theme <or themes for both like, and dislike. 

J) , ^ /T^->\ Give tUem a few minutes and then 

Put examples on board* (B-3a) % ' 

ask. for the themes and what made them identify the interest from 

■ ■ ' ■ ,rK . ' - ■ ■ 

their sets. \ 




lAGUARDIA COMMtriSlITY COLLEGE 
CAREER. EDUCATION. PROJECT K-I4 



5.2a 



SPORTS 



Object ive #2 ; To learn that the things I like change f ijom j/^-M^ to time. 

■ . ' ■ . . ■ ; y ' . 

•For 4th and 5th Grades . ^ 

^- ^ ' ^ (■ . *■ ■•■ . 

MATERIALS : Spinning top, marbles, kite, bat, ball, tin-soldier, 

yo^yo, stic^k of guiti; 

, Pictures (using available tjsxtbogks) Ovf styles of dress ^* 
from different historical period^' (men and women) . ^ 



PROCEDt 



7 



i 



The teacher announces that the class wiXl perform a skit (small play) ; 
selects eight*^ children for tl^e- roles, gives each the script and 
distributes td each his designated prop (top, marbles, bat, .jDall, 
kite, tin-soldier, yo-yo, .stick of gum) . The children read the script, 
then move to front of class, and perfor?R^. - 



. PROCEDURB ( continued ) 

Following the enactment of the script, the teacher may remark 

.that the different characters of the playlet certainly didn't seem sure 

* ■ • 

of what they liked; then add- that perhaps they changed their minds quickly, 
wherT it Ccime to preferences. (It would be petter to elicit these 
conclusions^ from, the class, and the teachers might make the attempt; but, 
one way or the other, the characters changing preferences should be ^ 
stressed.) Is this \^changing of preferences a general practice/ habit, 
custom?" the teacher may ask. "Do people generally find themselves 
liking different things at different times?" (The responses will be 
mixed, most likely; but, in any case, the question has been rais^(^d and, 
with it a desire for an answer. ) ... 

•the teacher, then,^ may produce pictures of a variety of styles of 
dress from different historical periods. The teacher elicits comments 
f^om the Class on the manner of dress of these different peopnle, how it 
differs "fTrom modern dress. Comments on differences in hair-^style may 'also 
be elicited. Preferences in hair-styles of today may be developed, too. • 
Pictures of changing women's fashions (hoop-skirts, dirndles, bustle, 
Elizabethan, renaissance, modern, etc.) will elicit further ' conviction that 
preferences chaise. * ' « 

- . Move from the general to the individu- Hold a discission of sports 
in different seasons. Elicit from class that it prefers baseball in the 



J 



summer, football in the fall. 
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Have the class list, or draw pictures of dlothing worn in 
different Seasons and different climates (swimming trvmks^ ^vercoats, eta.) 
The teacher may^ elicit from the class that its preference f6r clothes- 
chang.es with, the seasons, and with the climate of the area^in which they 
may reside. (If they ly/ed in the South Seas, they would prefer cool 
clothing; if they lived where the Eskimo lives, they would certainly; \ 
prefer warmer clothing.) 

Elicit from the class the change in their prefexei^^es for foods 
with the c^hanging^eason, their changes in preference for drinks (hot and 



pold) with the sejasons. 

Finally reach into their changing preferences with respect to th^eir 
friends., ' (Tlfey will prefer one with whom to play ball/ or for ^sw^imming, 
hiking, etc.; another to help with the homework, etc.) 

{Perhaps the teacher may be able to reach into the family, too. 
To whom do^ the class prefer to show its report cards? 

With whom would it ra th^r go to a 
ball game? Is it Mama or Papa thq/y prefer, when it comes to receiving^ an 
allowance, when it comes to making a special request, when it comes to 
receiving punishment. ) 

The objective of the lesson, (to learn that the things I like change 
from time to time) should have been • attained by this time. As an exercise 
in this "new" iwderstanding , the class might be asked to make a column 
li*st,, the firfst column? things I liked? the second: things I like instead. 
The items to be^covered: food, drink, games, toys, sports, friends, TV 
programs, hair-^style, clothes, etc. ' \ 



This'^exercise performed, the children may be asked to r^ad their 
lists, compare them. They will "discover, in the readings, that t^ey have, 
indi|VidualLy , made some omissions? they may well discover, too,' that 
their individual "preferences undergo changes, even as they^ listen to the 
readings. The teacher will take these changes as an opportunity to stress 
the objective of the lesson. * ^, 0 

Finally, for the sheer pleasure of the experience, different 
children may perforA once more, and even a third time, the accompanying *^ 
script (playlet). With ^11 the "fun" that c^es with, the acting, there 
-Will come the constant reminder that "the things I like change from time to* 

/ 

time". . • 
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f PIAYIET (f^r OBJECT lYT : To .Xearn that the thing 1 like 
change from time to timeO 

I 

CAST "r " ' < • ^ ^ . 

Arthur (wit}ftmarhles) 
Johnny (with top) 

Jerry (with o\d hasehall hat) • ^ 

Mary (vd.th feouncing hall) 
Will (jwith small Ute) ' \ 

Prank (with old tin-soldier) 
Jenny (with yo-yo) 
Alice (with a package of gum) 

Annie (with a ji^mping rope) ) 

SET ' , . ^ 

Schoolyard or park - > . 

SCRIPT ' * ^ 

(Johnny filters and spins his' top. Ti^e other characters 
• c he cast enter one at a time*) 



JOHNTIY 

(As AETHU7? enters) How do you like my top? 

^ ARTHUR 
(Juggling hiB marhlea') Is it a good spinner? 

jorow 

s a greitt spinner I Watchl 



. , , ' ARTHUR 

(Watching' top) I*ll give you these swell marbles far It, 

r- ' JOHNNY ' , ' 

/■ . ' 

let me see. (He examines marbles •) 

ARTHUR 

(Exhltiting one of the mart les) This is a gj'eat shooter'. 
You want to swap? 

^ JOHNNY 

(Hesitates for a moment) Sure. Let's swfrp. ' (They swap) 

JERRY ' • • . 

(Enters, swinging a tat) Home-run! . 

JOHNNY - 
Hey I That's some "bat I ^ • . 

I > ■ - 

It sure isl Home-run every time'. 

ARTHUR 

(Looks at his top.) Hey, Jerry I How would you like this 
top.? It's a great spinner? 

• , . ' / JERRY 

(Takes i^opi, examine^ it.) Great spinner? 

• •' *- ARTHUR 

Thw greatest I It's yours for the hat'. 

JERRY 

I'll take it'. It's an old tat, anyway. (They swap.) 



''('Enters daring this "swap, ■bouncing hgr 'ball.) I woulcbi't 
swap this hall fo^ anything. 

.WILL ^ . ^ ■ 

(Entering with kite) How ahout my kite? 

MARY 

(Looking at kite) You want to change? |f 
Is it a good ball? 

MAEY 

V 

Is it a goocJ baHl? (She hounces it.) 

^ WILL 

..X'll s^ap. (They swap*) 

PRANK 

(Enters^ as WILL bounces his hall) Heyl 1*11 give you 
this soldier for your ha^ll 



WILL 

For that soj.die'r? (He examines tin-soldier) Sure I (Swap.) 

/ JENNY 
(Enters^ playing with yo-yo) (To MAEY) re di ou get 



(^hat pretty kite? \^ 

\ 

(Looking at yo-yo) W 'you like it? 
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JENNY 

It's really pretty. 

MAEY 

J ■ 

You -fc^an have^t, if you give me your yo-yo. j 

\ ' . ,j 

JENNY 

It's a. deal I (They swap.) 

AIICE 

(Enters with & package of gum) (To MARY) That's a fancy 

» 

yo-yo you've got. , " ' ' ^ 

MAEY . ' 

Yeahl (inlaying with 3rp-yOv) Have you got a slice of gum 
for me? - * 

AIICE 

You can have the whole package, if you give me that yo-yo 

^ MARY ' ' • 

^'^he' wifeole packager ^ . 

■i AIICE 
The wholfe package . 

MA^Y i 
Here's the yo-yo I (They swap,) 

AETHUR 

(To ALICE) I'll give you these marbles fbr your yo-yo. 

MARY 

I can use ^hose marhles. Sure. (They swap) 

EVEEYB0:3Y 
I'll swap I I'll swap'. I,' 11 swap'. 



Oblective No. 3 ; 
Objective No. 4 ; 



/ 



lAGUARDlA COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
CAREER EDUCATION PROJECT K-14 ' ^ 5.3a 

FIFTH GRADE . ^- ' 

MUSIC 

To learn that different people like different* things . 

To learn therevis no "bad" or "go0^d" attached to ' 
what people like. 



MATERIALS : Records or tapes of the following: 

1. country-western song by Johnny Cash or any other 
of the Nashville singers; ' ^ . 

2. A classic (a Chopin Etude, a Bach fugue, a Beethoven . 
symphony, etc.) 

3. Popular "soul/ music (Aretha Franklin, Ste vie .Wonder, 
The Spinners,/ Etc. ) 



4. Popular musical (Sound of Music, My Fair Lady, etc.) 



Jazz (Benny Goodman, Dizzy Gillespie, Pharoh Saunders) 



DIRECTIONS 



The teacher announces she/he going to play some music for the class. 
The teacher plays the first selection, and asks: Hr ^ny liked this 
^usic? How many did not like this music? K^^^ep r^: on the chalk 

board of the number of han'^^s raised. Play e otneV ^ elections and 
ask the same questions. it isn't necessary to pXay each selection to 
the end. Time and interest should be judged by tn^ teacher. 



Then, briefly 'ask several individual students: 
like the most (le^st), and why? 



Which one did you 



After the playing of the second selection^ (the classical music) , / 
it is likely that the different in the taste (likes) of the children 
will be most marked. For the most part, the class may have had little' 
experience with the classics and may react negatively. 

Elic^it from the /class that the reasons, for liking or disliking the 

usic are, generally involved with a matter of taste, and that different 
people like different music . Refer to the numbers on the chalkboard 
that show some children li,k^ soul music, others liked the country- 
western or classical music'. / 



/ ■ 



LAGUARDIA COM^f^NITY^ COLLEGE 
CAREER EDllCATION PROJECT K-14 



MONEY 



5.5a 



OBJECT 
PROCEDURE 



To learn that If what I. like lasts longer, Lt's even better ' 



er, Lt'i 



... Ask ^^udents to keep a record of how they^ spend their money. Then 
work out the following pro^ems based on that, record. > 



\. What fraction of the moaey you spend ^oes toward purchases that 
last onpy a^Stiort time? (Like soda, pizza or ^movie ticket) 



1^ 



2. vniat fraction goes toward purchase^ that last a long time? 

(Like a baseball, or a record) ' . <^ 



Problem #1: 



Tom receives an avei^e of-^1.25ia week. He buys a can of^soda for 
SO^- • ^ pizza for 50c. Hov/ much does he spend? How much iSbney does 
he have lett? 

Whi on o .ird purchases that last only a 

short time? 



Problem #2; 



Can Tom buy a baseball wittg $1.25? Will he have any money: left? 



Can he buy a record? Will he have any ,money left to make i^^t her' 

\ ■ ' - i 

/^purchases? Hj^t fraction will g6 toward ■purchas^^^'^^tat last a 
long time^ 1l^ - • ' 
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LAGUARDIA COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
CAREER EDUCATION PROJECT K-14 

SOCIAL (5lUB ^ 

OBJECTIVE >j{5; What makes me like the thing I lik^ ' - V 

^ To become aware of qualities in things (and people) 

I like. » 

m - 

PROCEDURE: V. 

This will require a two-session lesson. The first lesson. . 
will concern its.elf with qualities in human behavior: the qOality 
of leadjer ship ; the ability to do things well; the desire to help 
othets a t tai^ir tljeiT goals, get what they want, and the Sbility tq^ 
aid others in their quests; the qualities which make for general ^ 
approval prais e and popularity. J\ 

The SETTINQ for this pla7let is a clubroom, in school or in 
some coTT\munity center. ^ * 

The CllARACTERS in the playlet aire the members of the Social 
cfommittee of a youn^g people's club. - 

CAST • ' ^ ' 

Arthur - 

Johnny i» ' 

Jerry ' 

Mary 

Will . - ^ ' " ^ 



Frank 
Jenny 
Alice 
Annie 

DeHbie, Chairperson 



DEBBIE . - 

\(To, her clu"b-aates; all seated'C I'*thi)ik- we've got everything 
., ready for the p]|a^y. f 



, • AETHUR 
It*fl going to be a great party! 

' JOHNNX 
X,t should tel / 

We'll have to have orTe every year I 

^ ' MARY • ,^ 

rbe twice a y^fitrl ^ 

DEBBIE ^ 

Yes, but this party is extra special. 

WILL 

It certainly is I 

. ALICE 



V - 




I. 



It's hard to bfelleve the club is going to b^ one year old. 

PRANX 



Th^'s what it is I One year old I 



\ 

Al^ right I* Let's go all over the plans we've made again. | 
Just to be sure everything is all right. 



\ ATTN IE 

Johnny and Alice, and 1 are taking' care of the decorations.. 

"'"■^^ .JOHUITY ^ 

We've bought all t^h^xstre.ajDajfers . . .• . ■ 



■ . > 



Aii<l tabliBi^loths and napkins. 

AKNIE 

And cups and epoons. Everything! 

^ PRAFK 

And retook oare of the. soda. 

ARTHim 

/And Mary *^and Debbie and L have tak^n care, of all the 
aandwl eh^B • 

■ 7 



/ • JIREY f 

And I've ordered the Ice-cream. 



JOHN^ 

How much jnoney Is t>hls going to cost us? 

■■' / " , . DEBBIE • . . ^ . ■ 

We don'^ have to worry about that. We collected enough 
money with bur -dues, and the puppet show, end the bottle . 

- V ' ' ' - 

eolleotlon and lother things. , 

, . ^ MAEY ' . . ^ ■ . ^ 

We fltlll have aom^ money left In the treasury. 

WILL ' / i 

■. r 

How much? I .*. 

■ .■ 

Not too fltuch, hut enough to buy a little something for Harry. 

/' 

Say'. That's a good Ideal We shpuld "buy something for Harry I 

> ' ■• ■ 

( jr ' ' 



WILI 

Jilit because lie^s the president of the club? What are we 
going to do, buy a present for the president of the club 
every year? 

DEBBIP 

r - • . 

(Scolding) You know that^s not what Mary meant, Will. 

Will ^ * . 

Kb. I guess not. Harry is special. 



He jv^talnly Isi 

\ ; ■ y ' v. 

ARTHUR 

He/ 8 lihe one who got us. together, Isn't he? 
TTie club was hi a Idea, 

We wouldn't have a,-cluh% If it weren't for Hariy.- 

•That's true. Harry Is the* one who talked to Mr. Green at 
the Community .Center. 

/ ' 

FRANK 

He got us the room for the meeting house. 

ALICF 

He showed us how to work in committees. 

3 MAET " , 

And he worked with all of ug, . ^ 



ARTHUR ■ ' . ' f 

H« took oh§irg;ja! kept ue toge-thert 

JENNY . . * - 

And he did ereiythliig Ju8^^ig]jit. ^ 

He just knowa hoW to do things. ^ - ' 

Will - ' - ■ . 

And do them right! ^We really ought to buy aomethlgg ^or 

Harry, juat ahow him what we think of hini^ and that y/e^Jire 
proud of hkml 

DEBBIE • ' : 



jjyon't be too 



ThtreJiron't be too amch'in the treasury to buy him wiythiBg 

apecial 

' ■ ' JtBJCt [ ^ 

We could- ask aome people to help us, maybe get a little 
more money for a really nice present. 

JOHKJTY «v 
That's a good idea.. Everybody likes ^arry."^ EveryWdy in 
the neighborhood I They all say he's just ^about the beatl 

ALICE \ 

' ' . ) • ' 

We oan't go knocking at people's doors. 



^ ■ ARTHUR 

■■-\ 



We don't have to. He works in .the majjket. We'll ask the 
people he works for. 




a^et^. 



DmiE Y- 
I don't thlnk^e'll have to do that. We don't have "buy 
Harry an expensive present. He knows we haven't got very K. 
much money. We .^11 "buy* him something, ■ . 

0^ ■ - 



that? . * 

DEBBIE 

Soie thing to ehow^hln howmich we like him. ;6ut first.... 



]|Lrflt what? 



JfEHEY ' ■ 



DEBBIE 

Tw<^ things. KLrst, we'll hare to take this Idea to the 

' " • \ . ' • • ^ ' 

whole club. We 'rb just a committee. Remeaher? 

' •' ^ \ * ■ . 

ARTHUR ^ 
That'e right'. 'Everyone will have to vote on It. 

^ ALICE 
What's the other thing? 

/ DEBBIE 

We'll have to fl^nd some .way to* ke^p Harry out of that 
meeting. We don't want him to hear us dlaousjslng a present 
for him. ' ^ 

WILL ; „ ^ 
I'll take care of that. 



PRANK 

How? • • 

WILL ■ ' . / , • 

I'll find some excuse to get him away. Don't worry ahout It. 

" ' ^ JOHNNY 

Then we're all set.^ ' ' . 



DEBBIE 

Jurt <ia« Bore thing! 

. • , • AIICE 

Another thing? " . u. , ' . 

!• hare to rote, toto,- The committee hae to vote before 
It can bring the Idea to the whole club., 

t ■ , y . { 

So letVs vote'. . . . ^ / 

ANNrs • ^ , • ! 

How many want to buy Harry a present at the annlyersaW 
party? • , . / " 

DEBBIE ' ■ , / 

That's not the way we do it. - 

PRANK . " . 

All right, you do it! 

' I DEBBIE 

There is a motion to bviy-Harry a present, to show our 
appreciation of a good leaded, a good president, someone 
who knows how to do things well, Someone who helps 
ererybodjt get what he wants, and someone who everyone 
praises. 

/ ARTHtTR 

That's some speech I ^ 

DEBBIE 

All in favor say "aye". 
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DEBBIE 

Ih08« against say^ "nay**. 
(SlIENCE) / \ 

EVT?BYBoi)y ■ . 

We all want to say, "ThaUk you" to Harry! . , 

^ ^V- t DEBBIE 

Tlia "aye" have It. *The motion Is passed. Now let^s go 
to^the' whole eluh and see what they think about It, 



n 



f 



If 



er|c * 1-'- 



■ "^^ ' lASOkSDlli COMMONITY COLLEGE ■ ' ' " :" \ 

\ CAREER EDUCATION PROJECT K-14 5.5c 

• . * ' ' GIFTS FOR HARRY 

• ■ • ^ ,'/ ■ ' . 

FOR GRADES 4 and 5 

• - — • . ^ ,j 

' OBJECTIVE # 5 ; What makes me like the thlngg t like (Second Lesson) . 
' ^' ' (To become aw&re of the qualities in thdmgs and people 

: , ^ I like) 

MATERIALS : \ ^ 

J Vhe teacher will have on hand the individual listfs 6f/ "thr*ee 



suggestr^ns for gifts for Harry" "as prepared by the class in previous ^ 

lesson, j (The teacher may have examined these lists to record in order of 

preference the "suggested gifts for Harry", 

^ The teacher should also have on hand (but out of sight at the 

beginning of the lessons) items siirtildTr to those indicated. * 

PROCEDURE ; \ . ' 

(10 min. ) N . - " 

' •* . , ■ : . ' ■■ 

The teachepmay announce the mo^ popular , suggest ions for "gifts 
for Harry", then elicit from the class the reasons fot its preferences. 
This exercise shbuld evolve, with the teacher ' s guidance, from reasons why 



the class -believes Harry would' like the suggested gifts intOyWhy the 
' ^:Vi•jf^vidu«^ items under discussion. This 

ejj^ercis^ should develop the 'major objectives of the lesson:' We like" things 
because/ they are attractive, pretty, handsome-, robust, etc); ^5'^B^ause they 
are easily available; because we don't have to wait too long to get them; 
because they are made /to >cist long; because of their possibilities for 
solitary enjoyment, group*^ en joyment , etc. 

Thd^e ^alities (or- commalities) need not be stressed initially, 
but the teacheryAight list "them on the blackboard (or have the children 

do it) for future referejjj^ce. 



The class now completely involved with its own particular 

preferenc^sT^i^^ respect to the qualities which make for its Liking the 

things itl^es. Make a list. Elicit from the chilciren those qualities 

which keep them attached to these old playthings: attractiveness, beauty*^ 

comfort, utility, familiarity, etc. It' is a simple step from there to 

•» - - 

elicit from ^tl^e class that similar qualities in people (mother, jfather^. 



:c^^in. 



teacher, friend; ^etc) make them like the people the^^l^e. 
Proceed from there to the other materials assembled '( ldfstUl)n board) 
art, gym, books, dancing, T.V. , radio, .playing ball.y- Elicit from the 

class other qualities (and commaj-ities) inherent in the things they like, 

f ' ■ 

(See First Grade Procedure for programming this step in th^ lesson.^ ■ 

■ : . ' . ' ' 

Next, the teacher might produce the portable radio, tune it^one 
station, then another. There can no question about whether each in 

i ' ■ ' ■ 

'the class woulcJ<i»^ like his own riadiC) (or a-new one).. Here, again, f®llow 
the .procedure indicated in First Grade Procedure for this section' of the 

* ■ ' . • '^ . ^ ' ^ , " 

"lesson, eliciting from>the class, what makes it like the radio (and the 

■ / ■ 

television) . ^ It may be possible, with the older children, to elicit the 

, / . ■ " ■ ■ • : 

more emotional: reasons for, the pleasures they find in listening to.musio, 

dancing to the music, sirlgmg with the muSic, listening to storages. There 



may be the opportunity, too, to develop further the elements 
them like certain jobs. 



which make 

V 
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Cost ^ is the next it^m for discussidn (^ince good radios and 
televisions are expensive) and here, again, the teabJierjinay follo^ initially 
the procedure as. indicated in the First Gr^e Procedu^^ for this phase of 
the lesson, to explore the importance such elements as price, ava"^! lability 
and waiting-periQd on "what makes us like the things we like". 

15G , I 



This discussion should allow, the teacher to lead the class into a 

• ■ ^ .. / . ■ ■ I 

discu^ion of "work". "How does the working for something (radio/ / 
"'television, etc.) something we like, affect our attitude towards that thing^ 

we like? towards *work' ^itself?" "Does washing dishes, vacuviming the 

/ ' . ^ /> ^ \ \ 

y/house, taking out the garbage, running errands,* and the like, become a 

\ <J- V - . ^ 

pleasant task, if the "work" will help us get, or get for uS (directly or 

indirectly) the things we like?" 

The teacher may carry this further, bring the discussion' into the 

area of the classroom.* "Does the knowledge that homework will help procure 

a better grade in a test, or extra credit, make the doing, of homework some- 

thing we wafnt to^do?" "Does working hard at school for good* grades become 

St 

soAet:hing wej^.dike to do, knowing' that good schooling ' (and sometimes^ if note 
always, good grades) makes for better job' opportunities aft;.er schooldays are 



^ ovex?" These -^u^t ions, a nc3^ others dn a similar vein-^ should make for a 

- ^ / - . ■ ■ . " • 

healthy discussion and, perhaps more importantly, make a healthy^ point." 

- J 

The "lasting element" which tends to "make us like l^e things we like 

. ' ' - >^ ■ 

thfe next step in thevlesson, may follow 'Naturally from the discussion of 
the "lasting effects" of ^c^od schooling and a good education. The teacher 
might the follow, initially^gain, with the procedure as outlined, 
^ From "things", the teacher may easily lead the class into the area of 

"lasting personal relationships". Here the teacher may elicit from the clas 
^ that '"what makes ifc like the^people it likes" are th^ elements of "sympathy" 
"understanding", "well-wishing", "the sense of security", " f amili^a^^ty " , 
etc. It may be elicited, too, that "situations" fall into this category. 

• ■ ■ L ."' 

"We like .certain houses because we are used to living in them, bec'^use vte 

. \ . / ^ 

are welcomed in them, because we feel comfortable in them, etc." 

• . ■ \ 

Er|c ^ . 157 



.■...'"•■,-...../" 

This disc^sion, too, may be linked to "what makes us like the jobs 
■ f ■ • 

and careers we like". Sncl} discussion, as with other elements in the 
* 

leason, should be\conducted at the level of the class' emotional and 

. . I 

intellectual development^yof course. ' . 

\ FiiSaliy^ utilizing the items, lisljed on the blackboard, and 

( ^ ^ ' ' ' ■ 

reietring to "wliat "makes me like the things and people (and situations) 

I like, the teacher may ask the' cjLass to svuti up what it has learned aboikt 



these coramalitie^. The teacher may also ask the class to list these ^ 
commalitie^ in order of its preferences, and to give reasons for its choices. 

T^s will make for a*, lively discussion and considerable difference; but the 

/( • . • • , ... - ' . 

talk will se^r^ to intensify th^ class' understanding of why it likes the 



thin£(s, people ^d situations it likes, 



A^^ a . follow-up assignment , the' teacher may a 



sk the children to 



wirite a fcomposition, pbeRi or story ^out a person, thing or situ^ion/l:hey 
like, a composition, ^^oem or story which illustrates "why they like thfe 
things they lil^e". > 




( 
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T.V. SKITS 
^ FIFTH GRADE 



Objective /|6; To learn thA other people .tnfl/uence what w 
l;tke an(| dislike. - y 



EXPLANATION * 

Both skits are intended to demonstrate the ofefective "that other 
• people influence what we like and distike. "/inS^he shelf building ' 
skit Eddie thought that the shelves he biiillt for his dad would be a 
good birthday gift. Julie changed his ^mind\ ( influenced) his ori^^ji^K' 
good opinion of his own work, conviiTping Edjflie that his shelves 
were not good enough for a gift for his fa;eher. ' 

Th6 T.V. skit demonstrates how JLaura was swayed in^her opinion of 
-Jji Elton John by Jimmy and Sarah. 

. DIRECTIONS 

C *Se*eCt two students to read *he^ first skit Uhelf construction) and 

ask\the rest of the class, to listen without reading. ' 

f , - * ■ 

The teacl^er should bring the class to focus on Eddied s change of 

^ ^ . heart, which is the important "^ent in tlj^ vignette and is a specific 



ant >*rent in tljg^ vignette and is a spe 
jeo^tive. ^^"''^ ^ * \ 



example of the lesson's obj 

.in focusing attentidti on Eddle^ s change of heart the. teacher should ' 
U0e "op^n" question, such as "What's going 'on "here?" The less focused 
questdoning permits the student to "discover and focus on the poi^it of 
thqf*st6ry^^o owns The discoyery/fhethod would be most effective * 

for tliis 6M;^tive.^^ Having elicited: Eddie 's change oiSmind as being 
the pivotal issuer in the\viguet"tie, the teacRfir shoyild then ask why 
Eddie change his m^nd'. yi^e teacher's intent here is to elicilifJulie ' s 
influence on Eddie, thuj^^ausing him to change ,h^s opinion and intention 
to give/ the shelf to his farther as ^a gift. The patter pf whether- the 
shelf really^ dfood 'bn bad sh(5uld be carefully explored ^nd 

^■""^f/ carefully touest^ionir^, leaving clear Julie's influence 

^s^tlte bafeic *issue. The/teacher, after, summarizing 'the central event 
^gainNEdd/ie ' s change 'of heart as a Result of Julie's influence should 
then ^ay, "Here's another story like this one we've read. Let's ^ead . 
this^one." (T.V. Sk;^:) ^ \ . 



4 



Questioning should proceed along the same lines and then the 
teacher' shou^^ask what the similarity is between the £i\ro. Th^ 
aimilarity «iould,. in that-^it derives from both both^irtories , 
boil down' to the objec^^tive of the lesson, i.e., tp le^xn that 
other pcPOple inf luence>^what we like and dislike, the aim can be 
further^ emphasized by asking students for similar examples from . 
their own experience ♦ ' The teacher might be able to provide some 
♦ from the classroom itself. > ' 




I. CASTi Eddie, Julie and Narratoi: 
(As puppet show or playlet) 



Narrator t 



I- 



Eddies 
Ju]^±fej 

Eddiei 



Eddie is building a set^ of shelves in shop. It is 
for his father •s birthday, 

I*m done with my' shelves. Looks pretty $ood. * 

(Eddie's fAend) I think i^s ^^sdt'^'^ • The paint 
is messy and the shelvi^s are crookScJ. 



Juliej ' 

Eddie: 
Julie I 
Eddiefc 



make. 




I don't loTLOTT'o It looked O.KT*"to^meo 

Your faiher doesn't wnt\somettiinq you 
wants something you 6uy, That*s junki 

Maybe you're right. I'll buy him the shelves instead. 

Th^at would be much bettar. 

(v'J^lks out sadly*^ 3oy! I >worked so^ard on it too J 
And it looked so nicfe to me I Now what'll* I do I 

********** ★'W ******* * 

2. CA^T: Narrator, La^ra, Jiminy and Sarah 

Narrator: 



Laura and Jimmy and Sarah are watching T.V. 
Elton John comes on stage singing. 



Laura: 

Jimmy: ! 

Sarah: 
Laura:' 

C 

Sarah: 
L aura : 



Oh, I love Elton Jolin! I think h¥^s gpt the nice^ 
voice. ^ ^ , 

/rJho, him? 'Ydu^ve 'got to be kidding! He's such a* 
dummy! And his voice fs a^^f ul ! ^ 

Look at his clothes. He looks Xike^A' freak! - 

■ I ^ 

Vlell, I like. his voice and that's what counts, since 
^.-^'s a singer. ' ^ - 



If you like him, "^hen you've really got to be- nuts! 

Everybody I Icnow hates him. You're ideally crazy! 

I^don't really like him that much. ^ Sometimes I like 
to hear him sing. - ■ 
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T,V. COMMERCIALS 



OBJECTIVE ; What makes me^llke the thiiigs'I like: 

To become aware of the fact that other people may influence - 
' my liking ^he things I like. 



FOR FIFTH GRADE 
MATERIALS : 

A series of cartoons in desk size duplicated for^every child in the class. 

Pictures of a variety of materials, appearing* on^^Ty_£onnaerci^s: 
cereals, candy, W dinners, cakes^ soaps, deodorants, aiivfreshenfers, etc. 



(The cartoons should be nine in number, though, for' econoim^the number 
may be limith^ to seA;<en. . i . 



T ' j 



(The first cartoon: a number of children on 'a street; one of^hem is 
hopping abbut onjone foot, while the others either watch or ignore him. 

(The second cartoon: several of Che children ar^^fffow'^h 
foot, while more watch than ignore^hem. • 



^hopping on one 



(The third cartoon: most children drenow hopping on one. foot and 
the others are about to join the pastime. ' ^ ^ 

^The fourth cartoon: all the children -are now hppping t)n one foot, 

'(The fifth cartoon: all .jbit^v^children, except ond^ are hcjpping; the 
one who is not hopping is bouncing a ball. / , ^ * 



/ 
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(The six^t'h cartoon: ^ore children are nowhouncing 
a l)all, though more are still hopping on one foot. 

(The sevetith cartoon: some children are still hopping* 
on one foot, huf moat ar§ "boxincing' halls. J 

(Sighth^^c^k^tobn: all tfie , children are nw-iouncing 
a Sail. ^ - - f 

(Nipth cartoon: all the children, except one, are • 
hoiincing "baH-s; the one who is not hoimcing a hall is ^ 
jumping rope . ) '* / . * 

PROOlilUSS: i " ' 



ohvioii/s 



T^e teacher will exhihit one cartoon ^at a time,*' 
allowing the children to interpret what they see in the 
cartoon., I ( / ^ ^ 

With the p^hibition ofjche ninth cartoon, the teac^r 
may ^sk the children to ^rmise what would appear in the 
tenth, eleventh, twelfth Bind possihly thirteenth cartoons.. 

\ ' ' ' ^ ■ V . . 

(Since\ the repetitive nature o^ the sequence nrus-^ he fa^SfCLy^. 

^ ' ^ . ■ ^ ' ' ' ■ ' X 

;o the^^^ass,^ the teacher should .^B^ye little, if any, 

diffi^Julty getting the response'^ that\eyentually all the " 

^childX'en will he pimping rope until one of the children (ixD* 

^-^thfe cartoons) hegins another activity. ^ ^ ' ' 

'The teacher niay then ask the children fo tell the ^ 

f story of thp . cartoons in their own words. There will h6 

time' for several renditions of" this account from iifferent 

children. Somewhere in^these renditions on^^Jr^moW. of the 

1 Children is most likely to use the word "copy-cat" 6r some. 
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f'^.. J' A ' ... . y . , 



similar word or pl;irase , , like "^monkey sees, monkey does". 

c 

This, qf course, will bring the class to the essence of the 
^©tjective of the lesson.^ 

Ask.^t^ children whether they knov; anyone who is 
always "doing what everyon^ else does^' . iEncourage the 
children relate incidents where such **aping" occurred, 
perhaps mentioning names jnomntioning names, particularly of 
other children in the class nhiy make for momentary turmoil 
but certainly should make for a more animated dialogue. 
(One child accusing another of being a "copy-cat" will draw 
both a defense and a counter-attack, so that there will 
be an abundaiKre o;f children who are called "apers"; and it' 
should be a slfcple task to elicit from the class that many, 
if not all people, are influenced 'by others in v/hat they do 
in what they like to do.) 

By this time, recognizing that ifRo^t they" like to do 
is .influenced frequently by Others, the children will be 
ready to give char^ter and verse on how each has been influ- 
enced in thi? manner. The teacher may well encourage this : 
process by asking whether it is all right (a. good thing) to 
be influenced by a man like George Washington, (always tell 
the trutli); by Abraham Lincoln (Always be honest); 5etsy 
Poss (patriotic, industrious); or by othi^s with whom the 

children are well acquainted . 

^^^^ ft 

Thin procedure can be developed v/ith references to 
mothers, fathers, big brothers, blp; sisters, other children 

in the clasaroom, with roforence to industry, faiTTiess, 



gentility^ kindness, puncihiality , etc*) \ ^ ' 

(The emphasis sHould not be put on "good'^ or "bad"y 
those these qualities should not be neglected/ but rather 
on the main objective of the lesson: that others influence 
oui* liking the things and.^^ople we lik&. 

Explore other areas ijvhere this influence may become 
more apparent to the ^clajss, \ 

Ask the childr^ii to name their best friends, Asl^ how 
they got to know and like them. It will become apparent 
that there are small cliques within the class. Question one 
such clique ' closely What should develop is an understanding 
that people influencel a person's friendships, too. "Maiy 



toy^^^-r±%*d. Jenny is Mary's friend* - So, Jenny is my 
friend, too." Or,- "Anybody who is a friend of Johnny is 
_.a_jfriend of mine," The teacher may point out that these 
relationships dos not necessarily have a profotind basis bia^, 
the class, nevertheless, has demonstrated another area in 
v/hich a person's likes are influenced by others. 

The teac]?er might then ask, "How about clothes/? l3o 
others influence what we like to we*3?^*'* We know that children, 
as well as adults, imitate the ^tyles of others, and the 
teacher should have no difficulty eliciting from the children 
that "they /^ot, their mothers to buy them the kind of hat* 
Johnny wore", "the sneakers Jerry wore *the "sweater Mary wore^j 
etc, CThe teacher, more than any one- else , ia aware of this 
apin^ practice in her class, and io better capable of self^cting 
the specif i te^i o of wear "^iped", 



■J Next, the teafcher may begin to exhihit her pictures 
wh^ch depict some of theS^ood, candy, cakes^ soaps, etc* 
adv(ertised on TV^ one at a time • . 

Ask the children how- many eat^^^^he^particular eertal, 
cup-cake, candy bar, as each item is presented to theral. 
Ask how many insisted that their m q^e rs, fathers, brot^^aj;^, 
sisters, bought that particular itJff phe chllSln^may 
dpfend t]:ieir choices of these foodstuffs and sweets, but they 
will affirm the conclusion that other people had an influence 
on their choices. 

The same procedure will evidence the influeie^e of 
TV (others) in other areas of purchase: bathroom tissue, 
laundry soap, deoderants, toys, games, etc., etc., A^ain, 
the teacher may elicit from the cla3s that its likes may 
be very much influenced by others. - ^ '''^^ 

^n a similar m-nner^^the teachei^ may be able to 
elicit from^4.i^ children that most of their lilies'^ are 
influenced by^^outside forces": the'^-mbvies they like to^see, 
the TV programs they like to w^atch^, the sports they libe to 
play, the food they lik^.to eat, etc. Hov; they lilie to 
behave, it may be developed too, may veiy well be influenced 
by. others: in the home, on the street, in school, towards 
their homework, and even towards achievement. ■ 

I'ettinp^^ the children to talk about such itemsVnd 
movies should be slmnle enough by ju.'^^t asking\hem why t'hey 
went to »'thi3 moyie", why they^ watch A particular TV program; 
then asking them who suggested, who recommended themk^Perronal 
heroes, it may be demonstrate^, influenced the children's ]ikeB 



in sportS', TV and radio personalities their likes ios^ood.' 
The difficulties inherent in a discussion of what outside 
forces helped fashion their likes in "behavior" may he 

circumvented hy avoiding ' classmates ' manners and hahit>3 and 

f 7 

hy referring to heroes, both past and preseAt, and t^ p(*opie 
"at home". Certainly brothers, sisters, fathers and especially 
mothers influence the behavior patterns (likes and disliked) 
of the children, and these Influences should not be neglected 
in th^ discussion. 

Finally, the teacher may ask, "What have we learned 

to day?^' 

The responses may he many^hut at leat one chi^Jd will 
paraphrase the intention of the lesson, which the teacher 
might repeat: We h^ve become aware of the fact that other 
people, one way and another, influence our liking the 
things we like, as well as the things we like to do. 

As an assignment, the children may he asked to 
complete the unf^shed cartoon series, making the drawirfgs 
for boxes 10, 11 and 12. 

\ 





OBJECTIVS V What makes me like th6 things I like; 

Jfev; To becom^ aware of the fact th^t-^ther Tjeople 

may irifluentje my lilting the things I lil^e. . 

For (IbADES 4 and 5 ' 




MATERIAIS ; 

The same series of cartoons prepared for the Pirst" 
Grade, , ^ 

The same pictures of a variety of materials appearing 
in TV commercials, as prepared for the First Grade. 

PROCZDURS 

Teachers of 4th and 5th Grades may follow the ' 
procedure outlined for this lesson, as developed for the 
First Grade* Hov/ever, since the children are somewhat older, 
the discussion indicated in the various sections of the 
lesson may "be developed to a somewhat ^maturer degree. 

For example. With regard to the question of whether 
an outside influence is "good" or ''had", the teacher ,ijiay 
allov/ more time for the "moral" discus^on, and certainly 
may cite many other people in history as examples for "had" 
-or"good" influence on what her children like, or like to do. 

The influence of the home (and of friends) on what 
e like and ^hat we like to do, should also he /flowed more 

Y 

title for a fuller discussion. 

Generally, the discussion on the influence of TV 
will cover the same ground the First Graders cover, hut here 
the teacher has an opportunity to deal with the influence 
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of violence on televi'sion, ^the influence of hospital programs 
sport programs^ educational pro-ams. 

Here, departing from thfe First Grade Procedure, the 
teacher may lead the class Into a discussion of TV programs 
on, what the children think they would like -as careers. 'A^ 
whether anything they have seen gn TV has changed whatever 
plans they may have had for their " careers" . Ask hov/ these 
changes came atout . Was It a particular story? Was it a 
particular incident? A particular character? A particular 
educational program? 

. This will lead into^the question of behavior patterns 
and work habits. Here, again, the procedure indicated for the 
First Grade may be embellished and developed by asking the 
children for more specific example and incident. 

Finally, as with the First Grade, ask the class to 
sum up the lesson learned for the day restate, if ne- 

cessary, "V7e have become aware of the fact that other people 
may, and do, influence our liking of the things we like, of 
the things; we like to do. 

As wtth the ?irst Graders, ask the 4th and 5'th Grader 
to complete boxes 10, 11 and 12 of the cartoon series. 
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SOMETHING NEW 
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OBJEOIVE #7; To learn that we get to like more things as we learn and do more 
things . 

.MATERIALS: ( For 5th Grade ) Needles, thread, pieces of cloth, buttons; pictures 

or cartoons of people cooking, baking. Cabinet-making, swimming, ' 
skatingv hiking, cajuping, (a photograph of Rosie Greer doing petit 
point wbuld be most helpful)? stamps (foreign) and a stamp albiim. 

PROCEDURE ; ( For 5th GrVde ) \ " ^ < 

, Announce to the cla^s that it is about to verdure into an experiment. 4iave 
fpur five boys and fo|ir or J?ive girls come to the^ front of the room. Giv4s,^^^ 
each of the boys a small of cloth, a threaded needle and a button. Ask the 

class how many have ever sewn a| button orvtheir clothes. (It is likely that most ^ 
girls in the qlass have ha^^T'the^perience , but few if any of the boys. Chances 
are that the boys wi^scoff at the exercise^, but = the teacher will arouse the 
interest of the bo/s by telling them that all sailors, particularly in the days of 
^^\^ilinq vessels, had to know how to sew.. The teacher may devel^op this concept 

/ . / 

by eliciting ftom the class that sailors on long voyages needed to mend their own 
clothing, as well as occasionally sew up a ripped sail.) \^ 

The boys in front of the room will then be asked to lj?y to sew a button, on 
a piece of cloth, with the materials they have been given. The girls in front of 
the room will be asked to supervise and assist the boys. 

Th^ sewing accomplished, the teacher will ask for five more boys and girls 
to repeat the experiment. ^ ^ ij , 

The teapher will ask the boys whether they enjoyed their newly discovered 

capability. (The response will be mixed, but it will be positive enough fgr the 

teacher to be able to elicit, if necessary, announce, that the boy's in the class 

\ 

have had a new experience, learned to do something new, learned to like something 
nqw. To emphasize the fact that sewing is not an unmanly art, the teacher mi<jht 

produce a picture of Rosie Greer doing petit point, telling the class who Rosie 
Greer is, if they don't already know.) 
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The teacher then might ask the class what it thinks ab^ut coo]<±ng^jlnd baking* 
How many have helped ^ their mothers in the kitchen? (Recall the TV commercial 
which has two children help their mother "shake and bake",) Some girls will 
respond. Ask how many have helped in barbecuas? How many have roasted frankfurters, 

potatoes, marshmellows? whatever skepticism about cooking and baking met the initial 

\ 

question should have been dissipated by this time; and the teacher' may elicit from 

\^ . ^ < 

the class that they have been T±r§cu^i'ng another area in which it could learn to 

do something new, and like doing it^^ • . 

-> The teacher might then, perhaps more briefly, enter what is generally coMidered 

the boys" Uprld. How many have made things with their hands, using^auch tools as 

hammers, sws , planes? How ma^y have helpej3r-^eir fathers in a tool shop? How 

many would like to help? What would you like to make, if ^6u had your own tool 

shop? The answers (a des)c;-.4 wagon, table etc. ) shA^ld permit the teacher, 

again, to elicit from the class' tiiat here is afi^o^er a^a in which the class could 

|earn to do something new, and like doing it. ' (The girls in the class, incidentally, 

may be reminded of ^the things they most likely have made with thefe own hands, such 

as pot-holders, doilies and even dresses) indicating to those who l^^ye not that 

here is something else they might very well like doing. ^ 

The class Inight then be asked whether there a^^e any other skills they might 

like to learn, skills they would like to develop. The teacher should then help 

elicit fyTom the class its desire to learn a variety of crafts (automobile mechanics, 

airplaneS^echanics , nursing, laboratory work, architecture, acting, etc.) Elicit 

from the class th^t ..the more things we leai?^ or try to^learn, the more things we 

learn to like. \ 

\ 

It will be simpler for the teacher to elicit fijom the class the kinds of 
sports activitiUP^the class has yet to experience (perhaps hiking, skiing, ice- 
skating, camping>) . Here again ^he teacher empha^^izeS: jtHe more we experience, 

the more things we learn to like. . ^ 

^ / 
If there is time, the teacher may produce' the.»£oreigH stamps and the s>:amp 

' r ^ ' • ^- ^ 

album. With the aid of a map of the globe, the teacher might indica^d from which 
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area of the world each stamp comes. "How many collect stamp^?" the teacher might 
ask.^ There should be some response >and some enthusiastic reaction. The teacher 



may then elicit j^om the class that there are things to learn from hobbies- and 

7 ^^^^ 

hobbies we may -learn to like. Ask "bie clasV to talk about "Wtie hobbies it already 

haSy briefly, to indicate the variety of possibilities open to the classy possibilities 

> »^ 

for doing things it hasn't done, things it might very well learn to like-. W 

Again, if there is time, from the stamps the teacher may move to exploration 
as a hobby, as an activity, as something new and something the class might learn 
to like. How many take walks in their neighborhood? In other parts of the borough? 
In the city? How many ride their bikes Tmto "far-away places"? The boys and girls 
might very well have some exciting stories to tell in this area, of their ex- 
per,ience in the city proper or even ih for^rrgn places. Once more, the class^^muet 
draw the conclusion that the more things it does, tries, experiences'/ the more things 

it learns to like. j 1 

^ I 

If th^re is time, to remind the class where the lesson began, the teacher 
may ask for Volunteers for the , button sewing experiment. This time there will be 



too many volunteers, 



\ 



V"^ " As a class assignment, to fix the, tesson mone peinnanently , the children might 
be asked to write a composition titled "There Is Something New I'd Like To Try" 
or "How I Learned To Cook (Sew, Barbecue, Ride a Bike, etc.)" The children might 
a^so be^ asked to draw illustrations for their compositions. 



V 
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WHAT DO YOU LIKE TO DO? 



OBflfepTIVE #12 ; To learn that people are not "bad" if ^ they like the things 
we dislike or have never tried, 

MATERIALS ; A jump rope, a basketball, a.^doll, a bow an arrow, paper and 

pencils. ^ 

PROCEDURE: 



" ,^The teacher will display the jump rope and afek who in the class would like' 
to shqw how well' she can use it. The teacher will choose a volunteer and ask the 
child to demonstrate her ability. Follow this demonstation With questions: 
"How do you like the way she jumps rope?" "How many don't like to jump rope?" 
Have the boys as well as the girls answer the questiofis with a MB*^ of - h^nds and, ^ 
most likely, there will be a number of boys who "dislike" jumpingfrope . Follow • 
this with the question; "Is Jane (or whoever deri^onstrated rope jumping) a bad 
person because she likes to jump rope?" We presume the reply will be ii^ the 
negative. Repeat this procedure, using the basketball. Call for a volunteer 
to show how he dribbles the ball. Follow with questions similar to the above. 
This time, most likely, it will be the girls who "don't like" basketball. Again, 
;*Is 'John' a bad person because he likes the ^ameT^' And again the response should 
be negative. ^ ' ' " 

Elicit from the class that just because people like to do things we don't" 



like to do, they are not necessarily "bad" / :^he tecKrher then exhi&its the^^doll. 

Her question might be: "How many children lilT^ to play^with dollsT^^Bven if there- 

are boys that like to play with dolls, no boy in the 5th Grade will admit -it. The 

teacher might then ask: "How many don't \ike to piay with d^ls?" Thle boys 

r / ■'. 

will respond enthusi^SL-t^caliy. The next qu^^&^j^n from the teacher, then, should- 

be: "l^w many boys have tried. to play with dolls?" "Not one, of course^. "Then 

how d^ you know you wouldn't like to play with dolls?"' asks the teacher. The* 
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rJsponse may be expect^. "How about puppets?" the teacher asks/ "Aren't puppetfe 
dolls?" The boys wili downgrade the playing with dolls, but they cannot'be as 



certain about their dislike as. they were to begin with. The teacher has two fina 

' . \ . ' ^ 

questions for this segment of the activity: "Are the girls bad because they like - 

to play with jJolls?" and "Can we say that people are bad because they like 'something 

we havea't even tried to do?" \ ^ , 

# ' 

The teacher then exhibits the bow and arrow and follows, more or less, v the 

■ ■* (\- 

procedure with the doll. This time it will be the girls who do the disliking and. 
who will be led to the conclusion that people are not bad if they like the things 



we dislike or have never tried. The conclusion were best .elicitec} from the clas 



The teacher, if there is still time for the activity, ^may distribute^sheets 
of paper to the class, saying that the class is* going to ^ake a poll. 

She Hill^ draw on the board the following form, to ^ke the polling aa-^imple 



as possible: 



BAD 



GOOD 



^-i 1 


-I 






3. . ^ - 




4. 




5. 




6. 




7. 




8. 








10.. 





She will ask thi children tci fix^^tthe papers in front of them, copying what she had 
pur on the board. ' • . 

She then announfifes that the class is to be polled/ ten questions. (The 



number' is arbitrary, depend in 



<^^marily on the" tim^ :^^ft for the activity.) 



will s 



ay thl^t each question will require^,**^simple yes^ or no answer. Cautioning 
the children to put the yes or no in the right column,, she will proceed. 

"Question" IL " she wilT begin, "Your fa^ier likes to watch the football games 



^-t^dT^^^^l^ and\^ yi^ur moth€^,*doesn ' t like hi\ watching th'^e gaimes ^ Does V 



our 



mother think you father is a., bad person 'because he lij^es to watch the games?*' 
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Yes or no? Put "yesVor "no" in the first colvimn. of the first line. . 

)^^s^^5Jefii, repeat tha quest ion ^ but thi^ time ask whether Mother thinks 
f^ts^ier i^s a^ood person because he likes to watch tha^game. And this time instruct 
' the children to put their answer^ in the second column of the first line, ^ 



lepea^ iSfiis proc^ure with the following questions: 



f 



\. Your mother likes to visit relatives and your^^aSTer doesn't. Does 
^ your father think your mother a bad pers'^n becaSse she likes visiting* 

re,lative5^^ good person? ' " . ' 

3, Your sister iike^ watch love stories on the television and yAu don't. 
Do you think sister is a bad person because she likes to'^w^tch 
these prog^ffff^? Etc. ^ | 

4. Your friend Johnny likes to wear a tie when he goes to school. ^You 
don't. Etc. 

5^*^'^ Your friend Mary likes to have fish' for dinner. You can't stand 
^ fish. -Etc. 

6. Jenny ^J-ikes to pu^^ perfume on the ldb& of her ears/^and you^ can't 
^ stan^^he smell of iti. Etc. \j ' 

7. if Tommy likes to ride his bike SaturSay afternoons xntp strange neighbor- 
hoods and you ddh't. ^ Etc. ' ^ 



. 8. Sandy loves to go to^ the -library and read books, and yoCi don't. Etc. 

, . ' ^^"^ ' 1 ' 

9. Arthie likes to baby-sit ^nd that's something you haven't tried and 
^ don't like. Etc. )' 

10. ^Willie likes to go to girl parties and you don't. ^ 

(T^^S IS a\ POINT IN THE ACTIVITY WHERE THE TEACHER MAY FIND IT t^lcESSARY TO STOP,- 

\SE OF ^HE TIM^ytrMtT. ' "^IN WHICH CASE, SHE MAY COLLECT THE PAPElRS FROM THE 

CONTINUED AT THEIR NEXT" SESSION.) ; 




CH-II^RENrJiit^ ;\JI^0DNCE THAT THE ACT^^ITY WILL BE^ 

If th^: activity requires two sessions, the teacher will re-distributfe the 
papers (poll) to the children, then proceed as follows: 

She will repeat the -first part of th^ question, then ask the children for 

"How many wrote 'yes'?. How many wrote 'no'?'* She will make the 
tally and v^rj£^&-yzfi^^iife response in^he proper space arid column on the , ^ 

bla^kbc^rd. ^he will repeat this proc^ure with all the ^questions . Undoubtedly 
the board will be replet'Ov with ^'po". ' 



The teacher will then elicit from the class once LiOre the lesson it has 
learned in this activity: , People are neither good nor bad- just becajdse they 
lijce the things we dislike ^r have never 1:ried. 
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A. • CAREER EDUCATION PROJECT '^14 . ^ , , l.'lSa 

' ^ ESKIMO SEQUENCE • /, 

^ OBJECTIVE #15 ; 1?o learn that sometimes we do not ^ like things even 

though we haa/e never tried thejn, (Pre'judices-bias), 

• MATERlAJiS: Cartoons Jij^ / ^ K * ' 

PROCEDURE ; ( For Elementary Grades ) ^ ^ ^ ; . v 

Material for this objecti-v/e^ accompa^i^Vthese' lesson instrUcrt^ons 

in the form of a cartoon for loWer grades not havai^ig reading capab±l,- 

ity.. It .cah easily be modifi<ed by the 'Teacher for* reading grades - 

as a playlet to be read by students or as a dialogue f or; a puRpet. . . 

show. In either event the material is suitable for infusio'^n into a - 

social studies' lesson. ' * , 

' \ ^ . ' > . ' ' 

An ,eskimo youth is taking. a group of cj^ildren/ whose parents 

^^*-«t*e wojrking^ on the Alaskan pip^.line, out. into a frozen laR'e to show « 

.them how to fish through the ice. He cuts ;a number of holes! and 

explains how to set up a pale at each hole. Time passes, a few . 

'fish are. 'caught and at orte poin-t the young eskimo, lops .of f ' a piece 

frozen fish and pops it into his mouth. His young stateside 

a^cquamtances look ^ prv<in . revulsion , jeer at him and move away laughing 

at the thuitderstruck eskimo boy whose hurt manifests ilik4if in the <^ 

form of tea,rs rolling down his cheeks. ^ ^ ^ 

If the vignette is being utilized 'in cartodp f om^pnly r^the ' . 

Teacher should help (as minimally ^as , possible) the students to under--' 

stand the story on a purely descrjji^ve level. -When' it is cL^ar that 

the students understand the story, the ^ Tea^cher, ca^i Segin to. question 

them to e^licit the .underlying dynamics v^As with all such material, 

the q[tiestiionii^ should be as ope-ended as pos e -at the outset. 



1 



Cartoon Set No.. 2 illustrates the reverse situation, when the Eskimo 
laughs at^the state-side children for eating ice cream jin- ^he cold. 



ELiciT i : , \" 

1# The^ stateside children probably had never eat^^ raw fish or seen 
it eaten. ^ jMi 

2. Eating raw fish is horrible. ' ' ■ ■ 

3. People who eat r^w fish are horrible (bad). 

4c If people (the &^kimo boy) are badj. they sho*iiLd be punished '^ 
(hurt^).^ , \ . , \ 

Elicit the steps by working baclward from the^^eskimp boy's tears at 

the end of the story « Define the words "prejudice" -and "bias"* • 

Ask for examples from their o^m e^qperienc^ pre^lidi^^e - biaso 

■ - ' ^ ' ^ ' . ■• ■ • • ■ ^ 

; * Having elicited the steps above, the questions should be raised 

/ r * ' ' r'" ' ■ ,;. 

vis-a-vis the objectives. "If yOu.*'Ve ne^jer-' tried something, does 
it mean^, necessarily, that you won't like it?" Thfen ask, "Suppose 

they had tried it before and didn*t' like it^ wourd their actions 

■i . . • . "'^ . ■ ■■ . . . • ' 

tnen be reasonable?" Using this approach, elicit thq second ob- ' 
jective. Then ask for ex^iples from their owqT experiences • Elicit 
summary^^ f rom class. ' , ' • ' ^ 

The whole issued of Aeirig "bad" vs.. doing something which^was 
dislj^kcd -i?^uld be discuss^ed* earofully . Also there are some^'^untried ^ 
behaviors which could weli be disliked; eto., ermine, without having 

ame quest ioning approach Q^n be utii^ized ^^th the playlet 
.or puppet show.^ Here the teacher could ask "^ey.peran playing th'e 
eskimo ^oy how he would feel if he were the^si^ifco boy. Teacher 
points out things in their e:cperionce. thai^" others might think 
"peculiar" or "bad" but cornnon and natural to them^ 



lAGUARDIA COMMUNITY COLLEGE ' ^' 

t ^ ^ CAREER EDUCATION PROJECT K-14 

' ( MY PA&ER ROUTE - 

OBJECTIVE #16; To . learn that things and people are preferred when they ^have 
more preferred qualities and fewer dislike^ qualities. 



PROCEDURE: 



The teacher may read the accompanying playlet to the children, then proceed*' 

as yfolloWS : 



/ "We'] 



're going to play a game," the teacher might announce. "The boys are 
going to play themselves. The girls are going play at being mothers," 

"Now here are the way things are: Johnny ^s a stomach-ache. His mother 
wants to give him some medicine for it. The medicine doesn't taste so good and 
Johnny doesn't want to take it." ' , - 

"Now let us^see how molj^r gets Johnny to" take^ that medicine," 
The teacher will then elicit from the class the reasons Johnr^Y ought to 
take the medicine, helping, of course, with leading qiiestioj^ai, -i^'^' 
^ "Can Johnny play wheh he has a stomach ache?" - , ' , 
"Can Johnny have ice-cream, if he has a stomach ^^^^'^ 
"Can Johnny watch TV?" e^c.> etc., etc. 

"l£ Johnny takes his medicine, n will he be alble to 'play, eat ice-cream,, watch 
TV, etc.?" is the next question. \ 

Follow /with, "Wourd you take the medicine?" ^ 
Then, "Even* if it is a bad-tasting medicine?" ^ 

Following the expectred answers, the teacher may say, "Now we are ready to'^ 
play the' game." ^ ^ ' 

The "mothers" will offer all the reasons why the bpysj^fthould take the mfedicine 
The boys, coached by the teacher, will respond to each of the "mother's" argrumeris 



with an appropriate ^repLy: "L. don't like it!" "I dai*i^»t like the way 'it tast^^!" 
^ate it!" "I don* t <^are if $ .don it watc^"TV ! •! .^tc. ^ , 

Th\^ "game" shouldn't last ioo long.. ■ . ^ i' - 

Th^n^l^e teacher m^^'ask, "Hqw many cnildren^' would take that ba4r/t^stiha ' 

■ ^ * - * i*» ■. ■ A ♦ ^ . t" 



inedicii\e?" "Evea if it is terribly-tasting?" t 

; F?Dm there, the teacher may elicit from the class that though it doesn't like 
the medicine, it likes to be well enough to play, eat ice-cream, etc,; that while 
. there is very little it likes about the medicine, it likes what the medicine can do, 
Th« teacher can then point out that there are many things and people who have 



qualities we don't^like, but 



ffiio I?ave more qualities we do like. She might ask 

suggest them if >the class cannot readily 



the class whether ^hey can name some 
respond. ' 

And from this point the teacher may ^llow^the 5th Grade procedure for this 
activity, limiting, of course, the areas of discussion and the length of discussion 
to the capabilities of the class. - » ^ 

The objective of the activity, of course, should be mentioned at every 
op/portunity and stressed at the conclusion of the lesson. • • 
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MY PAPER ROUTE 



CAST: Tommy, Fred,- Willie, Ahnie^ Jan 

<• * . . 

SET; School Yard . * " . 
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TCJtt^Y; 

FRED: 
TOMMY z_ 
WILLIE: 
TOMMYi 

r 

FRED: 

TOMMY: 

WILLIE: 

TO^^MY: 

FRED: 

TOMMY: - 

ANNI^: 
TOMMY: 
ANNIE: 

TOMMY: 
JANE: 
TcilMY: 
FREDj^ 

TOMMY: 
WILLIE: 
TOMMY: 
JANE 



« • 



(Tossing a basketball ^to Fred) I've' got to go now. 
Why? / • ■ , 

I've got my paper route. 

vDo you have tg? Can't you wait till we finish the gcime? 
I can/'C I'll be late. ' 

what if you're late? 
I'll lose my job. I'll lose my route. 

Yeah! I know what you nie^n. Do you Like the job that much? 
Delivering papers? 
What else do you do? 

A 

Nothing^ Just deliver the papers in the morning and then again 
in the afternoon. 

i 

You deliver them to our Kouse, don't you Tommy? 

Yeah. ^ . 

You must get up early in the morning. How early In the morning 
do you get up? 

^ ' ' •* 

Very early. 



1^1 hate getting up early ihjtne morning., 
s!o do I. And I have to do it every day. 
Then you're got got to bed early. Miss all the good programs on T.V 

I don't likA it at all. ^ 

And you can't play ball in the afternoori. I wouldn't like that. 
I don't like that , either. - 

And y.ou've got to deliver papers in the rain and ,the snow. How can you 
do* it? - . • , ' * ^ , 



MY PAPER HOUlg (ODNT'D) 



c 



lOMMY: There are a lot of things I don't like afiout my job, delivering papers.' 



TOMMr: 
ANNIE: 
TPMMY: 
JANE: 
'TOMMXi 
FRED: 
TO^Y: 
WiLLIfi: 
TOMMY: 



i^Pi^ Then why^, clpn' t quit? 
of/Tthere are' reasons. 




reasons? 

I get paid for the job. , ' 

How much? ► . » 

Enough to get myself: ^ s'oda, when I want it. ' ' — 

You^'bSih get ^\ soda" without worki<ig. 

• >'-^. . * . / - 

Not every time I want.it. Besides, there are other things. 
What things? 

I could buy my Mom a birthday presepit. I' oought myself a new basehairlT^* 
glove. And I've got money in the Ipank. 




What can you do with money in th^a bink? - ^ 

^ - 

I'm saving enough to buy myself a speed bike. 
A speed bike? That's pretty goodly 

^at's ^at I like about my job. I couldn't get it without my job, 
I 'don't know. You have to get up early in, the morning. 



You can't play ball in the afternoon. 



t 

You've got to wa!Ut-Nq^ tMe rain and the snow. 

But look at all the things I can have^ all the things I can buy. 

I don't know. I don' t *kri?w whether I^'^ take ^ job like that, even 
if you do make all that money. Would you, Willie? Would you, Annie? 
Would yoi|i, Jane? ' " 

(" 
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Say Ye^I 
Guessing games 
• Birthday • ^ 
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SPECIFrC OBJECTIVES 
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5, 



To learn if I can't have eyerythingi want. I 
must choose . 

To learn that wben I have to nchoos'e, the more, choices 
open to me, .the greater the chances o^ my finding 
something I like. 

To learn that if what I like lasts longer, it's even 
better. ^ 



EXPLANATION : ^; 

r 

• The readings accompanying this l^esson are to be used' 
to teach all of the listed objectives. Th^ lessons may be spread 
over a number of sessions. *. < 



■ ' DIRECTIONS ? ' . 

The teacher cih read the story "Two Pesos for 'Catalin^" to the 
class.. Afterward the following questions can be discyssed-w 

a. Why didn'*^atal-ina buy everything she saw? (Because she • 
had only tow pescfs and therefore had to make a choice. ) 
This is objective No. 1. .Ask students for .ej^perienceg of 
tlieir own wherein they, had to limit their choice. Do this, 
bri^efiy.^ \ ^ ' " 

h. Why didn't Catalina buy the floverqw' the pancakes? the clay 
toys? (Because they would. not last very long^ Moreover she 
wanted to know what else therfe was that she might choose"^ from. 
The more one knows about the choices that are- 56pen to/him, « 
the more likely it. is that he will choose wjiat he finds most 
satisfying?) Objectives 2 and, 3. Elicit greater satrsf actiorf 
.in duration of pleasure and greater Satisfaction pot'gntial \in 
^ knowledge of choices availaODle. ▼ ^ . ' ' . 



c. After Catdlina bought the^ shoe's jt what did she buy next, and 
why?^ (She bought candy, because this was what she wanted 
next and what she could affo^Pd.) 

The teacher can read the poem "Choosing" to the class. The poem 
nicely illustrates the difficulty qf*^aking choices. Perhaps 
children would like to memo2:.ize the poem., They also may want .to 
add more lines or mfike up d^her poems about other difficult choices-. 
Elicit" difficulty of choosing by asking gneral questions about point 
of poem. Then elicit objective (Sne by asking class' how they think, ^ 
-the problem will be ^solved^-. ' < , ^ 

The teacher can read the 'story "The Three Wishes" to the class. 
The story might also be acted out by the class, with the chi^.dren 
either playing the story as they remember it or pantorfimin^ it' as 
""tlSre teacher narrates. ' If they act^ it out, very few props will 'be 
required; a tabl^' 'and two chairs, a few dished pn the table, a^ 
paper sausage. The necessary characters ^Wpuld b6, the poor man and 
his wife, ,the good fairy, and k'n "invi^^ible" creature, possibly ^ ' 
dressed as .a ghost, who flings the sausage to the table,, fastens 
it to' the poor woman's nose, and later whisks it^way. ^ 

A discussion following the presentation of the story shoAjild bjroing 
out the importance, of making choaces a^ thoughtfully -as possible.. 
Certain choices open the way to many other choices, and certain' 4^ 
choices close the way.* Injjthe sto-^y the poor man carelessly 



,/ sausage I /He f -^^-^^f/.^^^i^^^f ^orlilferf '^^^^^^^ ^ 

thae would have -created better conditio n discover 



that wouiQ nav« ^^ii<3ren should be led ti 

f^r a longer period^ of- ^^J' ^^^^^f ^ 'do quite often: . . „. 
> that the Bhows^ometh ng that^ Children.^ 

spend our money or 3° • ^.^g for 'dandy and. giW that J^re -gbne *, 

often sp^d their pennies, and^ LnSv for a week or a mbnth^^ ♦ 

\ -before, speakn^ng. • « . 

pupils n,i.ht w'ant'^o^v to .etell 

poor .an .ana hi. "i^^' -'^^"5^"«^^,t?^,;°'%rtertratalv. Se sutce^s 
would provide a new outcome to 'he. story U <,j,iidrsn .to 

. stories will not be f .. ^"^"^^^^ the i»P°"ance o'f' making 

'"LiSs^'^T^ fe^^er d a:oirP^a;in9%xa,,er,tea e-nphasis 

■ the need jSiTmaHing thoughtful oh^^^^^^^ 

\ the dhildren^iw pictures to. illu^ate The^ Thr ^ , ,. ^ 

comic-Strip -fashion. ' ^ ^ — " 'J^r.T 

^ . Children can tell :stori,. ^^^^^S^^- lor^eK^a^ / - : 
• they were disappointed -^n "^^^^ ^^^"^1^^^ fbods ; . 

how many children" have, urged .t^e^r ^ar^^^^ J priz.s. they : . 

.because of- the f "^^^^^Jf i,^' -^w mar^ Of the -children weri. - 
received? How long d^d f^^J^;^^^^^^^^ ^Jf^^, children on. the 
/ disappointed? Why? The ex^r , ^ ^he n^d for good thinking 

' -basis of their own experience , to ,^ee rne ne^ ^ _ ^ 
- be foc^e making, choices. ^ . 

\,Vvonil issue ') • The teacher can discAiss with the. ' 
5. -(This IS an option^ ^^^^^s should say yes^'-to whatever 

. .class the, quest j^onsVhe^er pa-rents shou _y^^^ shoulii^be 

children isk ,fbr. To ^-^^^ .^W^^^" ^" ^J^^^^^^^ ;^ . . .- V 

reasonable and that , parental d^^ectio.n is Bomatime ^ 

teacher :W*ght cite some funny ^^f^^J^f^f J^?- ^ake. Sot goin^ ; 
could prove hariiffj^l .^o them, sich as^ eating op y v , ^ _ . ^ . 

to bed, and so ^n: ■ . ' 

nbice making irt the;'fplio.wi.ng :$ues-sin, ^a^neS,.. 

r<ixn..^K-^o^^ a little gi:fr who. i^;.g6ijg to , 
a^rty. Wh!^do• you think would ^ ^^^^^ 
•important to her? A nice dress? A pair ., ., 
" Some biibbl'e gum?' * f' 





Jtt) Teacher: I am thinking about a chii,d who is going on an -\ ^ 
* . aU.-day hike. What do. you^think his first . choice 

: \ Woulcl be? . A book? A lunch? A portable ^adip? 

^ ( If a child chooses the portable radio, the teacher 
' points out that as- long as the person can go hungry " 

without injuring his health, the portable ^radio would 
not be a bad choice; but the person would have to be 
' aware of the possi^ble discomfort of hunger,) 



c) T6racher- ; l"^ am ; thinkirig of a man who ^was ^caught in a rain-storm. 
What 'Would he Want most? A bo3^ of candy? A raincoat? 

A kite?' . \ ^ 



d) Teacher ;. J ag^i thinking of a woman who is bothered by mosquitoes. 
What would she wish for most? A jar of, honey? A 
"flashlight? Mosquito-repellent oil? * 



eT Teacher ; I am^ thinking of a man whose car ran out of* gasoline; 

, What w6ul<i he want most? A hot dog? Some gasoline? 
A neV hat? ^ , 



The pupils can prete^nd that they are each having a b^irthday the 
next day. Each child can draw a picture of • a gift that he would - • 
want. They can assemble these pictures into an exhibition entitled 
"The Gift I Want." Afterward ^he teacher 'should ,ask the children 
to' study the pictures on pagfe 194 of .the text, "Choices I Can Make.'** 
When they have examined all t^e possible choices, the class should be 
asked how many of them have now changed their rr^inds. The^ teacher 
can ask individuals to teKL about theiif" initial wishes and their ^ 
new choices. This activity should help pupils discover that lack 
of information limits choices' and that_ knowledge broadens: choices. 
(Ob jective' No. 20) / . ^ ' 

^Picture will be attached. , ' o ■ ^' " - 



-Ccatalina and\Jier family lived in a faraway country. . Catalina 
was very, very happy. 

, ' .She^ad. two silver peso§ to spend. A lady gave them to her 
becauae Catalina had found ,her bracelet and returned it to her. 
. Catalina h^ never ev^n"^ had one ]peso before. -She was iso happy that she 
sang over and oyer ^gain, "Two pesos fof^ Catalina! Two pesos for - 
Catalina to spend!" - ^^ . ' 

One morning Catiilina went^ tp- market^r^ith her father and ^mother to 
buy something ^ifeh |her very shiny two'' pesos. Catalina' s friends, waved 
goodbye to fier.' RosSta calle^, /'"Buy some black whistles at the ijiarket, 
Catalinal".^ • ' 

^/ "No, nol"^' cried'^^omero.; "Buy a littl^ burro for us to ride.'" 

"auy lotsC' of candies and cakes 1" sjiouted Eduardo and Pedro, who 
alwaya^^thoughtt about things to» eat. , . ' * ' 

: / ^ ■ ■ 

But Catalina only smiled as she hurried after her parents. Many ^ • 
fmrmers werejgoing to market^ Some carried baskets of vegetables; some 

carried fruits; some car-rie'd flowers. Other ^farmers^ drove burros loaded, 
' v^fith bags of beans and corn. A boy w^s leading his pig to market on a 
leash. All the time Catalina sang, "Two- pesos for Ca^talinal Two pesos 
for Catalina to spend 1" " - , ^ ' 

While Catalina's mother and father wet?e selling the jiuicy mangoes 
they brought ta marka^b, Catalina wandered through the marketplace, 
looking for what she would like most to buy. 

^ "Two pesos for blowers?" Catalina asked. "I, would like some *f lowers, 
but they v^ill fade and die, and then I would haye nothing." 

^ "Two pesos for pancakes?" cried Catalina. "I'm hungry and I should 
lilce to have some pancakes, ^ but gulp and gulp and jthey would be gone. 
Besides, we eat pancakes at home every day." 

Then Catalina came to the pottery market. She saw wonderful clay^^ 
toys;' little clay horses, little clay piggy banks, and black clay ^ ^- 
whistles, the kind that Rosita wanted. z ' ' 

r " 

"Clay toys are ^un to play with" Catalina said. \1 could buy "lots 
of them, but clay toys break." ' j . " 

And Catalina wetit on her ' way looking antfT singing, , "Two pesos for - 
Catailinal Two pesos for Catalina to spendl" " ..i ^ 

'i • 

And then Catalina saw a little girl sitting on a jbench. She w^s 
wearing a pair of beautiful black, shiny shoes. Suddenly Catalina Hjiew 



What jfai^mnted. - You see/ Catalina was poor and she had never had a 
pair of sheep before. She though how good it would be to walk on the 
road and 4iot feel the sha^p stones. She though how proud she would be 
to wear such beautiful shqj^es to church on Sundays. Catalina and. her 
father looked through many shde shops. At Last they found a pair of 
black shinV shoes^-just the kind that Catalina wanted. 

She gave the shopkeeper her two silver pesos as he put the shoes 
qrr her feet. The^. shopkeeper gave back to Catalina some change. She 
clapped her hands and, danced for joy. ."With these pennies I can buy 
cahdy for Eduardo, Pedro, .Romero and Rosita. "^ 

^ On -the way home Catalina stopped m^ny times to wipe the dust ^ fa^om 
the beautiful shoe&. . . 

■ • ■ J- 
"Oh, how beautiful are'^our shoes cried all her friends when she 
got back home.. ^ *^ 

That .night Catalina sang softly, "Two pesos for shoes and candy. 
Two. pesos for beaiatifuJL, shiny shoes and d^ndy. " 



THE THREE WISHES 

' ^ A Swedish Tale 



I 



There was once a very poor ma a. who lived .with his wife in a humble' ^ 
little cottage. Everyday he went into the 'forest to chop wood. . One 
day when he was in the forest he said to himself, "Oh, dear, I am so 
' unhappy 1 . I am poor, and I have to . work so hard all day long.. My wife 
is hungrtl^ anf. I' am hvmgry too. Qh, I am. very unhappy Indeed!" 

•At th5\t moment a beautiful ^fairy appeared before him. She said to 
him, "My ^or man. hear^ everything 'that you just said. I am very 
sorry for you and would like to help you. "AsT^: whatever you like, and 
your first t^ree wishes shall be granfed." * . " 

^ 'Then just as'' , suddenly as she had come, the fairy disappeared. 

The pQPr man felt , very happi^ and he said, "I shalL go home and shall 
t^ll my wife how the fairy has granted me three .w^ishes." 

He hurried hpme and called to his wife, "Wife, wife, I am very happy 
because a beautiful fairy came td me in the forest and she said I ^ ^ 
could have three wishes. 'Ask' for anything you. 'like' the fairy said' • and 
your wish shall be granted.' Oh wife, I am so. happy." 

"I am happy to," said the woman. "Come, let us go into the house, 
my dear, and let us decide what our wishes shall be." ^ 

' The>man went into the 'little cottage^nd sat down -at the table. 
"I am hungry wife,^" he said.' "i would like some dinner. , ^While we eat, • ' 
we can talk about the fairy and the three wishes." - 

The poor man ana his wife sat dowri at the table and star.ted to^ear 
their d^inneK and to talk about the gpod fairy's promise. 

' * ■ ^ ' ) 

"We can ask. for great richer if we want to," said the man. 

"Yes," the wife agreed, "we can ask for a beautiful houaa " 

"Ve can even ask for a whole empire if we want to," said man. 

^ And hi? wife replied, "Oh yes, we can ask for pearls and diamonds 
by the hundreds." \ ^ 

"We cah ask for a big family," the man added —"five boys and five , 
girls." ' ' • 

^ "Oh, I Wpuld prefer six boys and four girls," insisted the wife. 

•The man^nd the woman went on talking like that, but they couldn't 
-cdecide vrtiat:;^hr^e wishes^uld be the most sensible of all. 
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^ The man ate his soup in silence and looked* at the cjry bread on his 
plate, "Oh, I wish I had a great big sausage! for dinner! "*'^e said. 

At that very instant a great big sausage^fell onto the table. 
Naturally/ the man was very surprised to see^it^ie sausage and so wais his 
wife. 



"Oh/ husband /'V the wife said, "you have b^fen v^ry foolish. You — ; 
asked for a silly, old sausage , and so one * of ttfe^, wishes has been granted. 
Now there are bnlv two wishes le^ft." ^ 

"Yes," said the man, "I have been' very foQl|Lsh. , But we still have 
two wishes". We can ask for great riches and anl\empire." 

"Yes," his wife agreed, "we can still ask fqj:?j^ riches and an empire, 
but we can't ask for ten children. And it:\Js you4 fault for being so • 
foolish. It's your fault for demanding ai||sausagi^ A - You would' rather 
have a sausage than a big family." 1| \\ ft 

The poor woman went 6n talking like that, compl)aining , arjd saying 
over and over again, "It's all your fault for being so foolishr" 

V ■ * ■ / . ■ , ' ' ■ 

Finally the^man^lost his patie^nce and'saicj, ''l|aiti tired o?;-70\:!^ : 
complaining! I wish the sausage were hanging frc^ the Jend, of your nose I 

The next second, the sausage was hanging frorft the end of the 'wife's , 
nose. Naturally, the poor womaii was greatly .surprised aftd so was her 
husband. . ' ' • . 



The woman started to ccmplain agaim more loU^ly than' before^^^ "Oh, 
my husband," she said,^"you have been very, very foolish! First you 
asked for a sausage and then you wished that tb^'^s&ausage were* hanging 
from /the of my nose. That makes two wishes., ; Two foolish wishes ! 

And we have only one left! ^ ' ^ 

"""Yes," the man agreed, "but we can still a^k for great richeja^. "^ . 

"What good are riches," the woman complained, 'if I h^ve a sausage 
hanging.-, from the- end of iriy nose? - Why, I, look tidiculousy and it's all 
your fault." - ' , ^••^"''^ * "/ 

The poor' woman started to cry, and the poor man said', "Oh I wish ^ 
that sausage weren't here at alll" ' ' . 

Instantly, th.e sausage disappeared, and the Inan and the woman were 
right back.jvhere they started, as poor 'as ever. They Ifoth complained^ 
but it didn't do them' any good, for they had \^ed up their wishes. 

.The three wishes had been granted, and Still they had no richer*/ . no 
©npire, nq' pearls and diamonds, no little. b^Dys and no little girls. J 

And they didn't 'even have any sausage for , dinner! ^ * 



CHOOSING 

by Eleanor Far jeon 



Which will you have, a ball or a cake? , 
A- cake is so nice, yes, .that's what I'll take. 

Which will you have," a 'cake or a cat? 
A cat is so soft, I think T'll take that. 

Which will you. have, a cat or a ^ose? - 
A rose is so sweet, I'll have that, I suppose. 

Which will you have, a rose or a book? 
A book full of pictures! Oh, ' do let me look] 
, Which ^ill you have, a/book or a ball? 

Oh, a ball I No, a book! No, .a 

There .1. Have them all! 
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L DESSERTS 

"if 



OBJECTIVE #17; To learn that if I can' t, have^^ everything I want, I must choose. 

MATERIALS ; Pictures of; CHARLOTTE RUSSE . APPLE PIE A. LA MODE, JELLO, ' 

ICE CREAM SUNDi\E. OTHER DESSERTS; ROAST TURKEY, BARBECUE GRILL 

PROCEDURE; , \^ - ' * ^ 



The teacher may open the session by suggesting that our appetites are sometimes 
. bigger th^n our stomachs. Verify this statement by eliciting form the' class that 
there have been occasions -when overeating has produced some stomach discomfort 
cunong them. ■ - jf 

Then the teacher may exhibit her "dessert; pictures; ask how many like jfchese 
desserts; how many could eat, them all at once. Elicit from the class that it would 
not be advisable to eat all the desserts ^pictured at once, especially after a 
big clinner. felicit from the class that, if they^ were required to make a single 

! ^ . . . 

0 choice of the desserts, the task would notj be simple. Elicit from the class; that 

■ . ■ ^ / . 

to choose a single de"5sert would be, however, the wise practice, particularly. 



full dinner. 



^ again, after a full dinner. Ask the children, individually, for, their choices.' 
(It is not necessary to have the class give reasons for their choices.) Elicit^ 
from the class that^ the choices they have. made are more or less satisfactory, 
(kllow some room for the aormal greeds.) Elicit from the class that, while it 
may not •be the most desirable practice, therfe are times when we cannot have every- 
thing ye want; that we must* choOse "atrrong a number of options; that we can make, 

on such occasions more or less satisfactory choices, at least of the desserts. 

' ^ <^ ■ \ ^ ' ^ 

The teacher may say, then, that there are many situations which, similar 

' y , • - . 

- to the dessert^ situation, demand a choice on our part. EiUiibiting the pictures 
of the roast tlirkey ^and thp outdoor barbecue grill, the teacher may ask* the class 
for its feelings about eaoh type of dinner. Elicit from the class that it ciould 

C 

'■ not/partake of both the turkey dinner and the outdoor barbecue at once. Elicit 
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\ -2- - .;- ■'. ' 

- . . . - s ■ . ^ » 

from the clasa that it would nevertheless need to make the dipice (perhaps in 'a 
family vote on the question.). ■ Elicit from, the class, again, that its choice 

. would prc^Vfe fcu: fJTom unsatisfactory. Elicit again from %he class the- pbj^clpive 

■ • ' ' ' ^' " ' ' . \ - ' 

' pf this activity: There are times when I can't have everything I wan t;^ and I must", 

n ^ . . ^ ■ ' \ . . .\ . * . . . 

make a choice. " , / / . 

The teacher then, again, may say that there are many areas of our activities - 

in which this problem of the need to choose is encountered. Exhibit the pictures 

-of the merry-gq-round and other fair rides. Ask the children how many like these . 
'rides,\ how many have taken €h6se rides and enjoyed them. Present this problerf: 
"You have exactly one dollar in. your pocket, or your' purse, not counting th'e cair- 

..fare to take you home... Each ride will'cost you sV^cents.^ Can you taKe all thfe 

fair rides you want to take?*"^ . ■ ^ 

-* * ' . • 

• ( . 

The' answer is obvious. . ' . ' • . 

"Then we are again faced with the job of making a choice," the teacher may ^ 
say. -"Which would you choose?" 

Following tl\e variety of responses to the^^^estion (avoiding, if possible, 
any discussion of the reasons for the choices) *the teacher, may elTcit from the 
class again that there are times we cannot [jj^^ve everything we want, that in such 
situations we are required to make a choice, and that the choice may very well 



I- ■ • 



prJBve satisfactory, if. only for the moment. ^ 



ft 



The teacher may then say, "We are still^^^ the fair. What else do you fihd 
at the fair?" I ■ * 

Elicit from the s:T^ss the vaj:ietv of g^dies to be round on the fair grounds:. 
1. * ■• - 

hot dogs, sugar candy, balloons, pizza, ice-cream, etc. ^ ^ 

"Now," the teacher may say, "you find two quarters, ftfty" cents, in your pocket; 

fifty cents you had forgotten- and suddernly have a great de^sire for all those 

diffe^nt good tUj.ng's to eat at the fair, ^n you buy everything you suddenly 



want?" 

t 



Again the answer is obvious. 
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"WellV^^the /teacher may say, "since- we can't have .or buy (everything -ve want,' what 

is the nex; best, thing to do?" / • * \ • 

, . ..... y . ■ • i . . ' ' ^ 

'.The class should provide t he, a ngwey desire: we'have to make* a choice, 
' Ask.th^^^cjas^ for its choice' c^f poodles, again avoiding the reasons for the 
dif f ^.rent* choi-ces 33^ much as possible^ ^ . , , ^ 

Elicit from tteVclass that' the choice was sometimes difficult, that choosing v^^^^^ 
'was not .entirely . ajy iinpp^siblev task, and that the choice was rticMre "often than not 

: ' - • ' ' ' Ai ■ • 

. quite satisfactory/ , ^ - . . ^ , ; 

' • • . ■ " i' . * ■ ' ; ■ ■ 

The. teacher may then 'As!<:*^the cl^ildren whether they can recalil any oth^r situa- 
tions in which they were required to make a choice because they could not have 
.everythxj^ they wanted.' 

^ the cla^s. needs help in this area of suggestion, the Veacher, of course, 
can h^h.p.' r / 1 ' — 

' ' ■ J' ■ ■ ■ - \ ' 

. "It is a hot summer day," she* might say. "Some your fkienda, or your 
.famiriy,* suggest that you ^spend the day at the beach, swimming. OthWs suggest yodT'^ 
go. TO- see a baseball game. Haw m. 



go. xx>- see a baseball game. Haw many like swimming? How^^any like /to watch a 
.good baseball game? Can you do botl^ in the same aif ternoon? What- do you do on ; 

' ■ • ■ - / ' 

' this hot 'summer, day?" : , , . „ 

Again, following ' the verbal balloting, the teacher may elicit from the class ^ 
that there' are time^ij^^en w^ pan't have^(or^ do) everything we waAt anJt ye are/ ^ 
j-^qui^d to makej^^ho^ ce, ■ . . ^ , 

Then thei^ r are 'birthday of Christmas -gifts "Can we have everything we wan^?" 
Elicit , from t^e , children the nuAbe^mis things th,ey would want f or^ th/eir birtKday 
or Christmas gifts/ Elicit from them tha^t it is nc5t' bery likely that they will 

> > . ^ ' - • ' \ " ~ ' ' " ^ r ^ 

receive a'l the gif'ts they desire , :for economic or other reasons. .Elicit from 
thetn th^ cho tes they would make, given the apecif-.c <:o^ditions Elicit ohce 

■ ' ■ ■ \ ' ■ ■ ' ■ - . ■ T' - • 

more the bbj^c^^ve of th^ s activity: thef;^':|^are .times vwhen w4' canno^'hav^-^every- 

■ • ' ' . . • ' ■ i^^-; . " ^ ' ' ^ > r 

thing we want aad we must make a choice. ' ^ . * 



Th^ teacher may jthen le&d the childr^ into the common practiofi^of^ choice 



afe"it relates to^ersonal relationships., (This vould be an exercise more appropriate 

r ^ • . ' • ■ 

to the 5th Grade rather than the 1st Grade i) * ■ ^ 
■ •■■ * ' ■ . - ' - . . r ■ * 

"Johnny." the teacher" might say, "asks -you to help him buy a baseball glove. 

Frankie isnyt f ee ing well and has to stay at home. Jphnny and Prankie are good 

friends yours. . Both want to see you at the s^e time and that is imf)osqible. 

What do/you do?" 

Elicit the responses fr(;^m^the clas^sa Elicit f rem the childrend once more 



lin they are confronted by ^^s^uation ^^^ch "demands ^hoice. T^ljr can't 



that: agai 

visit with Fraijkie and help -<Johnny at the same^ime. 



Repeat this type pf episiode .for the sake of iris/ in the cJLass. "Mary 



w|^ts you, to help her .bjtiy a drjsss. Annie has to bciby-sit, and asks ^ou to keep 
h«r company. Since you can ' t ' ?^^i)oth (everything) at once, wha¥Vdo you dp?"' 



Ask the Glass whfether the/^havle had s^milarr experiences . 'Allow them to 



'Allow them "to ^ ^ 




elaborate oh those experiences: try to avoid wAatev^ mpral issue Mght crop up 

*~ <>- — . ' 'J 
in the discussion but, do not shut it ou^ ^©mpletely* Keep the focus on the need 

r 

to choose, '^when one cannot hav&- evea^th^g he wants, or 'do everything he wishes 

f> / X V ' 

-to do. ' . ' 

If there is time left in the session, 6r the teacher wislies to carry the \ 
yity oT^r into' anothe^^ession, the ^rement o^ choice in jobs or professions^ 
mighj^v^make fo^/interesting discussion. 

• iv ' ' ' * * . ' ^ / • • ' 

ywhat kindajof jobs can a S^h Grader<l take oh himself /"the ^teachei? may ask. ^ 
The children will offer, most l^kq;iy, ^ the* more .,o3^i|ous jobs: newspapel: 
delivery, baby-sitting, messenger woitfjc, etc. "^The teacher^- might interpolate here 
with a suggest on that there ara jobs i^ every home: ^ sweeping, washih^, cleaning 
up, clearing th^ dinner table; ^tc No'^ociy is going to be Wrticularly enthusiastic 
about these chqres, but the teacher 9iay\ indicate here .that somiet mes "one has a 
choice ^ven' in these tasks (washing^ the di^es or drying the dishes, for e^a^iple. ) 



All<^ children^ explore the IpossibiliSies of cht>ice vmen choice of a series 
of tasks presetits them with an clpti9n. ^ - ^ / ^ ^ 

- . • ^ , ' \ , ^ . . ^ ' ' •• ' ■ 

>^Delving a bit into the future f or ^the chiltlren, the teapher may pnese^t: them 

with ^ problem they will be f J^ing 'soon^^or later. High school offers a .variety 

of courses: academic, business, mahu^l, ete.\ "c'an you^take all those "courses at 

^the same time?" Elicit once again that^be children^uld be confrpnting ,a siiiua- 

tion in which/they could not have everything ttvey/Waht (some may want^both business- 

and academic trainirigt and(*n which they would be required to make a choice. 

\ ' , - ' . ■ ^ 

.(3^'6n& ^tep ^further and ^e teacher may^ have the children discussing careers. 

\ / ' ■ V ^ ■ ■ . ' / ' " 

"It Is rather ^ mposs blfe to •doctor and fireman at th^^gme tLme," she may 

. say ^ Then ^she may elicit from'" the class other such iiitpo^ibilities • engineer and 
butcher, nv^e and corporation executive, teacher and policeman, etc., etc* ' ' 

With each step in thq^activity, the discussion has been'^ncludfed witih the' 

\ ' % ■ ■.- ' ^ . ■ • 

realization on -the part of the children that situations in which we cannot have ' 

^, . ' - . . ^ , 

everything we want of^' do everything" we *want to do, come up frequently; and that 
such sit;uatioijs demand, that they make ''a =c)ioice, ' Conclude the lesson With a re- 

J' ' ' ■ ■■ ^ 

statement of this objeptive le6:tned. Write the objective learned on the blackboard. 

As an assignment, if the teacher wishes, she may aak the children to list 
three or more situations in which they have been inquired to amke choices under 
sucrji circumstances, A bright class of 'children might be asked to develop little 
plays involving thr^e or iour characters to illustrate the objective of this 
activity. ' ^ / " ' ' ^^^"^ 



/ 



■ ^CONdCsESSIO^; 



OBJECTIVE #18; 



PROCEDURE 
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^ • ANOTHER choice ' ^ 

f ' ' ^ ■ . ' 

(Pollow-::jap Session) for v . ' 

To learn to choose atihqpg things, -situations and friendships , 
which are less preferred, ^f those preferred most are. »not 
availiODle; * . , ^ j 

The children's compo^tions (brought in as homework) in which 
tjie children have related situations in whijch-they have been 
required to make a' "second cJioice. . ' \ ■ ^ 



(-Tjje teacher will' have Collected ^the cljildren's compositions "perhaps in the 
morning, 'perKags the, day before, and col]?ate<i tljem 'into the various categories 
of experience. If possible, the teach^i: wnTll \afse these e^ctoeriences for the basis 
of the activity. The following suggestiofife *f err procedure are basjed on common • 
desires of children and m^y be followed t6 achieve the objective^f the activity 
desire; or. inay Be used by^the teacher as a guide an the use of thfe materials the 
childreh^ha^'e provided with their own experiences.)^ S*^ * 

\ , The teacher might begin the session .By- eli-ci^ting from the class a resume of 



the intital' Session of jGiis activity: The boy ,of the playlet wanted a poiiy. He 
'ci>uldn* tsthave a pony butane could select for liimself ahothe'r kind of l^et. (He 

' . / ' " . " ^ ■ '" ' ■ 

coiU.dn^* t -have the/thing^he preferred most>v but he could have something in* fite 
category^ of his wishe^ somewhat l^ss preferred.) We discussed the ^^ric^s other 



pets h« might choos^et, the good points and/bad poiiits of each, and then each child 

Jj ■ * • ■ . ' - • ./ A 

madofa^s own "second choice.-" 



^ , Tlie tea^ty^ might then intrpduGe^ another .situation, in which ,t^e^" second d^qice" 
becomes a nec^^ity . (The ,tea^her will introduce a numbef" of such situations . and 



it is probiblv best that she begin with situations which carir^ very little 'emgtional 



impact, lea^difeg u^ ta those situations In which the. emotions invoked may b^bfome 
rather strohg*. ) " ~> - 



Begin, perhaps, with the question: "How. many children would "i-iJce a ten-speed/, 
/;bike?".>^Ask why theyfwould like such a bike. A^^whethier they might expect* huch 



-2-' 

a bike from their *parent5(, hr ratJiep why. they Aren't, likely to get such a bike. 
(Cost, nowheare tcy Ijz^ep it, ^ parents' fears for safety of . thta children, "ietc; )* 

The teachex^ might then ask their class to play Mother or Father and to offer the 

^-/^ ■ ■ * ■ - «* 

-■ '^^^ ■ * ^ > ■ - 

- child wfeowa^ts the ten-speed bike something else ihstead: a football game, a 
^ baseball game, avhockey game, ^spori^s ec^ipment, a doll, doll house, etc. * Then 
ask the children tor individually make their second ^choices. Elicit from them that 
there are times when we mffst select ^from less preferred items, when the most pre-^ 
f erred is unavailable,"" 



"Suppose," the teacher may then ^sk, moving; ihta'a second situation, "your 
boys baseball te^m or youp: girls basketball team wants^to buyr^ itself a special 
uniform. The first thing you have to find out 'is whether you have, enough '(allow 
the children to say:) money. Ncfw suppose you haven ' t . enough for uniforms * 

but enough money to buy something for all the memb^|^ of the club^ what -would 
you do?" 

The girls might suggest the purchase of blouses or skirts or practice etjuip-- 
mjsnt; the boys might suggest shirts or caps or snfeakers, and the. like. 

"What are we doing," the^eacher may then ask, "when we buy shirts, ^irts, 
etc., instead of the complete uniforms?" and elicit from the class, again ^that 

^ -f 

^ there are times when we carinot have the things we want, for one reason or another. 



and must' be able to r»4ke a choice of something somewhat less preferred. 

Talk about food. "We all Iftke hofe-dogs^^d hamburgers and soda-pop. Now 
Suppose th^ family goes to a restaurant for a Sunday dinner and everybody is-^ 
looking forward to. a good time, with maybe so^e rich dessert lik^ a chocolate 
sundae topped W^ith lots^ of icecream and whipped cream to top" the celebration. How 
would you like that?" (The questz^lon is more or less rhetorical but the teacher 
might.'wait for^.the children's response, before continuing.) 

> "NOW/ 'unfortunately," the tocher might say, "on this particular day you 

are not f^eLing too well. As a matter of fact, youWe had a little trouble with 
your ^tbmach, and your stomach still hurts a little. What will your mother say. 
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when you s^t dowa in the restaurant?' Elicit the responses, from the boys and girl 
who volunteer to be mother • » ' 

"And what, do you say to y^xir mother in return?" " ^ 

Again elicit responses from the children, 

'"And who wins the -argument?" (Another rhetorical question.) "And what will 
she say, when you begin to look at the menu?" Elicit the-reaponses from the ' * 
class, supnning up for the class by sayi^^,'"Of course she^will make suggestions 
about those things on the menu ^ou can eat." . (If the class has not already 
suggjfeted the proper diet'foi the ailing child, .the teacher riiight call for.. the 
variety of dishes available to him.) * • > ^ 

Then, once again/ elicit from the class that we have explored one more 
situation in whi£h someone had to make a choice of something less preferred 
because the preferable item was not available to him. 

Another such situation, with the teacher setting the scene. Johnny, or 

Mary, is your best friend and you would like to sjiow liim your new baseball ^loy^e, 

or show her your new dress; but Johnny, or Mary, is sick in bed with the measles."' 

"You just have to show someone your new glove 'or dress. What do you dp?" 

, Elicit from the class that the children will just have to find someone else 

for the view of this new possession. Elicit from th^ class, too, that this is a 
• . ... 

"second choice'/.' 

"Now suppose you want to play with' a certain team or go ' out with a group of 
people with whom you'd like to be friends; but suppose they don't think you're 
good enough for the team, or too young to go out with them. What do you do?" 

' This is a little mbre painful situation. Here, in the responses of the 
children, we are likely to hear the expressions of some antagonism, some, hostility 
^which it might be wi3e to control. in any event, elicit from the class that there 
a2fe times when it is necessary to forego our prime choice for a secondary one. 

■ From here on, the teacher is best able to judge whethei^;^er class is emotion- 
aflly mature enough for the suggested situations in "second ^hoice«» to be explored. 4 



The first "suggested" situation involves sibling rivalry. "How many have 
bedrooms of their own?" the teacher may ask. "How many share your bedroom?".' 

V 

Then^ "With whom do you -share it?" n Follow w^th, "How do .you like sharing your 

\ 

bedroom?"' and "Would you like to have a bedroom all your'. own?" 

Givp as much time as you can spare to each questions/ eliciting form the class 
why- it d^lcfes not like sharing a bedroom^ and why it woul^ like a, room all to itself. ■ 
Then ask whether it is possible in the children's home set-up for-^em to have the 
"luxury of a separate room. ' (Tkere is no need to ask why it may be impossible.) 
Then ask whether any. other arrangement is^ feasible, such as sleeping on a day bed, 
in an alcove, or eve'n in the livin^^r-room. Finally, ask whether they woulS prefer 
such an arrangement. Then, elicit from the class once again, that if what they 
prefer, (a room to one's self) is not available, one must take something which is 
available. ^ ' ' 

The teacher then might move into a somewhat less emotionally charged situation. 
Jobs. / / ' . 

"How many of you Jiave wanrted to find a job," the/teacher might ask, "to 
make a little money so that you c|buld buy a pai'i: of ice-skates, a tennis racket. 



or maybe a special gift for your mother or father ^on their birthdays?" 
Follow with, /'What kind of job would you l^ik^?" 

Write some oZ the jobs, particularly the impossible jobs (so far as 5th Graders 

»! 

are concerned) on the blackboard. 

"How much money would you like your jobs to pay?" 

Again, write the figures, particularly the impossible figures, on the blackboard. 

Then ask the children whether their choices for jobs, and the' salaries 
mentioned, are really available. 

Follow by eliciting from' the class the jobs they can reafTy take on, such 
as baby-sitting, sidewalk cleaning, errand ht>y or girl, etc-. 

Again, elicit from the class, that there are situations in which what is 
wanted is unavailable and it must chbbse that which is available"."' 



^Finally, if there is still time in the session, the teacher migl^t picture a- 

I ■ ■ ' ' ■ - • ■«! 

very hot sununer day and the children ^?'ery eager to get to a beach and into the surf, 
"Now Suppose you knbw that there is a certain family on your block which is doing 

y \ / ^ ■ 

exactl^y that, going to the beach for the day and you are dying -to go along' with 

' ■■■ ■ ■ .'• -4 

them but can' t >because they can't. take you. (Pause) Now wl:^at reasons would 4Jiere' 

be why 1 this family ^can't take you along?" ■ . * 

El\icit from'lme class such reasons as they have too many children in their 

own fajniuy, they wouldn't like the responsibility of taking you along, you really 

" '^'1 ' ■ ^- 

ddn't )|na^w them well enough, etc^^^^^^tc. - ' ' 

'•v4i!^.well, " the teacher might say^ "what will, your mother, say, when you ask 

her tq. takV':$^^u to the beach?" . . ^ 

Elicit\>su'CTi responses as: I We too much work to do in -the house? you'll have 

■ _ ^ . ■ ■ 

to wait uAt|l Sunday^ when your father can take- you.. 

^*0f coprse/' the teacher may continue, "you complafin and yc^u're very unhappy 
and you aa^, ^'There's nothing to do around the house and it's hot. What shall I 
do?»" . 

"What should you do?" the teacher might then ask of the class. 

Elicit from the cJLass the variety of possible responses: do play in the 
park. Take a shower. Go to a cool movie. Etc. E;tc. 

Once mor,e elicit from the class a statement of the learning objective of the 
activity. ' 

To end the session on an up-note, the teacher may suggest that somet^es a 
"s'eQondv choice" turns out better than expected, even better th^n the initially 

'j . \ 

"preferred choice". Ask the class for their "own experiences in which this 
phenomenon has' occurred. ^ t 

Then, for homework/, ask for such happier stories (in short compositions, poems, 
stories or even drawings. 

, AGAIN , since each teacher ^knows the emotional character of her cl^ass^and of 
its individual children, the teacher is best equipped to undei'stand and employ onli\' 
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those areas, suggested for exploration, >7hicl| are suitable for this activity with 
her own\group« 



\ 
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feCTIVES 



V 



party: 



22. To > learn that if you' do not make ypur"o\m choice then you 
.•Will probably be left v/ith something you do |iot prefer,^ 

23. To learn to make your own choice even^ if it's different fro 



the choice of others. 



- 4 



Tvo classmates in 
conversatiom . . 
(Rosa' and Firajucinc) 
Tuesday I A •>! # : , 

'A littlQ^l^t^r^r 
Tvi^sday: UPiM;.: 

Miss Verponi. ; . 



J|Ohn ( qu icS: and 1 oud ) 
Doretta / - ■■ 
Other studc^nts . 
M is s . Vg r poh i ; ^ 



V (quietly) 



|j(i^te.er:' Students are 
i-ho -School 

|^^!Francine are 
fei;;girily • 




Miss Verponi. s^a^id that the class can de- 
cide what we want to do Thursday afternoon 
-and l]d love to have a party a How about 
^^you? We'll have Carvel, . : 



Cla^^s, v/g''11 have an hour at the end of 
the- day on Thursday which will ^e devoted' ^ 
to what you'd like to do. Let's take some' 
time now, decide what you'd., like to do as 
a group and make plans to set it up. 
O.K. Wh^'^ would you likd to do? 



Let's have free- play in the yardj 

of 

Yi^ah, we Ipan play dodge ball. 
(All^oir e their enthiisiasm) 



O.K 



Anyone el^se have anything? (pause) 
it ^11 bo free play then. Rosa, I thought 
7f)u tbld Monday?\that you'd like» a party? 

I don't really care. 



We never get what we want. Yeah, those 
tvo bic^-Hifouths always get their o^vi^ way 



in this cla^3s. 



(ELICIT COP --OUT AICD OBJECTW^S ) 



REINFORCE FOLLOW UPi (FollGwxnq day) 



Teacher annpuceg: ^ - 

(or some other feasible 
activity where divergences' 
is p^resent) I 

/ 




^^^^ 



Flea^e, write you'r name -on apiece of' 
paper and then I*ll^ask you to write 
something else on it without tal};ir)g 
to -your i.r. .ujl tbcjj; . Th( > (4.0(;1 har-. (jj vor. 
v., (JiK* iiioiicy to bay some ref ri^shments^ 
for, the class. Write dov/n on the* paper 
what you'd like to haVe. O.K. ^nW,. 
pass the papers up to me. Now/ lot's 
tr}''^ to decide by talking it outi. ^ 
Any suggestions as to what v/e should ' 
bi.iy? (Receives' suggestions from most 
vocal, others are. silent >. ' (Glances ' 
down at ^paper^ of silent students to 
•makc^ sure^ .that some choices do (no! 
occur) ^(F^low through ©n treat and^ 
then ask the ^tudehts who 'wore 'sJ.lont 
why th^y did not vo,ice their choices.) 
(It'doesn,*t matter cop-out ) ^oint 
out simil'arity in yesterday's lesson. 
Reinforce, those characteristically 
silent who dj.c* spealc up^. ) 
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BALLOONS & LOLLIPOPS 



OBJECTIVE #21 y To ^/earn that if you'do not make youif own^choice, then you will 
probably be left with something* you do not prefer. 

MATERIALS ; Six or more ballons of dif f erent^color or shape, blown up;^ 

' \ . .i^ small lollipops, perhaps enough to distribute to all ^ 

child:fen in the class. ' - 



PROCfi^URE! 



The teacher should select six or mot^e children, depending on the -number of 
V . \ ' ' . ^ _ ' - ^ . ^: 

balloons she h^^^repared, one for ea^h child selected^ for the initial experience 

of the actil^fty. » \ 



^ ^ The teacher might then announce that she has chosen these children for a 
special kind of gapie;' re^],ly an experiment. She may then have the children 
selected step to the front pf the class, though, in this case, it may J)e better 
to haye them reinain in their seats, for i:easons which will b|come obvious. 

• ■^if'it'is important for the activity lithat one of th^ selected children is a 
'child who, the teacher kfiows from experien^)^, has dif-^^-? cuJ making decisipng. 
If there is no s]ach child in the 61ass, th 
clep^' illusion that this part ular chila 



ppo » tunity td) . 
xact have difficulty in the 



area u decisipn-making. ) 



The ^hi^ren selected, the tqacher may then exhibit -the balloons which have 
been blowjfi up, then call on the child she thinks will have a problem with choice, • 
.to choose the balloon h^ or. she likes best. (It is necessary, for the activity 
that the child^make no immediate choice anxi the teacher must give the child perhaps 
no time at aL^ to make his ior her selction, saying something like > "Your tim^ is 
up. Perhaps we'll get back! t6 you." If the child is quicker than the teacher 
expected, then she will need to employ this procedure with the second or third 
child.)- ' - , 

■ " ( 

"The teacher will then call on the remaining selected children to choose the 



balloon he or she, wants. The speed with which the teacher has ;^9ted with the 
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"tuidecided" child ^nd the doubt ipvovled in the "Perhaps we'll get back' to you", 
^hould gviarcmtee that the remaining choices for the remaining" balloore will come 
' qi4icklyl: This will 1^^ true for ^yen the child who must choose from the^ remaining^ 
^ two balloons • J ' X ^ > " ' 

There is one balloon left ant the teacher will now turn to the child who/^ 
- was "undecided" and say This ^i^^^^^ur^^llooi^ . -> ' \ 

The child holding the balloon, the teacher might then ask, "Is this the 
balloon you would have chosen, if yc/u 'had yduJPpick in the beginning,?" 
.^ (The child may answer in the affirmative but he or she would have Jome til^fi- 

culty convincing his or her classmates bf the btedibility 'of his or her response.) 
^ , Th^'^'teacher might then elicit from the class ^at the "undecided" child had- 



waited too long to come to a ^ decision. . ^ i 

This conclusion might be^T511owed by eliciting^^^f rom the children stories about 
their own experiences, waiting too long to make a decisior (Stop the relating of 
^ J^^.eaqh story before the child cc -o the cost to him or hef - of indecision.) 

, iL ■ ' • Next, the teacher might elicit from the class that dndecision in choosing 

limits the possiblfties of choice, as with the "b^lfioons experiment (as with perhaps 
the stories of .Jtheir own experiences.) 

Allow the children to "expand on this understanding,^ agair^ with their own ^ 
^ .stor|es. ^ 

^ The teacher mi^ght then elicit from the class that the "undecided" ch^d of 

■ the balloon experiment was really left wj^th something which he or she did not 



actually prefer. . ^ , ~ 

Again, elicit stories' from the chi'^Ldren to illustrate, the point/ 



^ .The teacher ttiay then elicit from the class the "objectiv^ of this activity: 

if^^Q do not make our own choice, then we are prpbably left with something we do 

J 

not' prefer-. ^ ' ' 

• 7 (A bright clas^ might „ suggest that there are- oth^^^ elements than -f)ref erence^ 

' * ' • / * rr^ 

• which may go into the prociesS of choosing, among them courtesy, generosity,' etc. 
( The teachier will not and cannot deny this, nor wo,uld she. want to; but, she might 

El 
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' ■ t 

elicit^from the class that whi^^ti coiwitesy, generosity, etc., are cdrt^ixily 



" r. 

admirable qualities, it does not really alter the con'cj^sion: that if we do not 4 



make our . own choices, we will most likely en^?- up' with ^things," or even*' situations, 
we do not prefer. ' ' ' ^ • , ^ 

The feacher might then, depending on how much time has 'already been consumed 
^--by t^e children's experiences _with finding t^emselVes with something they did not 
prefer because or their failures to choose; or choose quickly, iritroduce somg ' 
T^familiar areas in which njiish of the same h^s pccu^red. 

"How many have beer\Jb;zr a big-4?hanks/iving dinner, watched: the carving ''of 



the turkey, then been asked whether they ^>refer the light meat or the dark meat?" 
"pfcw many have bein l^ft with the dark meat, when they preferred the 1-ight^ or 
the light w)jen they preferred thq dark?" '^Why?" 

:\..- . : ^ ."■ i. . 

Allow the children to tell their stories. 
"How many have been a&jced what tl4i"y prefer for dessert, which pie, apple, 

' / . y • ^ 

mince, pumpkiji; "^or what flavor ice-cream^, and said, 'It doesn't make arty difference"? 
. ^- Again elicit from the children the results of their regponse, to reinforce 
the 'Objective* of the actiivity^; no choice leads often to a. choi<S^ which is ^ot < 
preferred i> - '-'t^ 

^TeJ^evision programs, movies, Sunday outings, games the children play, all may 
be 'approached in a similar manner, ef icitiijg \f fom the children their different^ 
experiences and, again, a reiteration of the activity's objective. 

.For the 5th Grade, i:f4^t is sufficiently mature, and certai'nly for older 
grades, it should be |)rofitable to explorfe.the significance of the objective of 



this* activity with relation, to jobs, or careers. Since this, exploartion and 



\ 



discussion will touch on the adults in the lives of the children, and most likkly 
- on tjie work ^f near rel^ives, even' the parents, certain cautions on the part |of 

t^e teacher "^J^f^ necessary. It would be b6st to allow the children to do all 
, the" talking,^ and for ^ the teacher, who knows her class best, when to cut this 

taking sjiort. * V 
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Th(^ teacher might iiegin this area of the activity by asking, ^ "How many people ; ' ' 

s ^ ^, > / . ^ ' .. ^ ' . . ' . ' . \ 

flp know who are very happy with their jobs, or their professions?'' ... 

AIXCM the chil^renlto elaborate on the' examples* they offer, encouraging them 
tcjg tSfell the class why they think these pebble ^re happy with theit'wbrk. 

en ther1^eai:her might ask,. "How. mar\y people do you know v?Mo ' are not happy ^ * , ' 
N . ' with'-their jobs*" '',.,■['■«•) ■ " ^- ') . ' 

t/ r\^. yK, . ,. ^ / >^ " 

B Again, , the teacher might ask the children to elaborate on the exMiples tiiey ** f 



offer', jDutslifnit the time 5fcr theif res^ojls^s; ^ ^ 

The tecicher might th^n ta^ke one of these exampl^, one which c(j)uld best 

exemplify the objective of this sesi^ion, and ask, "bim this person have a . choice?" ^ 

. , .1.., . -V^^ 



This may be too" difficult d^quqs£ipn for 5th Graders but the teacher might 



"CojLild he'or;she have chos*en' some- pthfer kind ofej^ob' or profession?" 

)n fp: 

Si 



help suggesting that the clas^. con|mSB:\ some abstract person; someone not 
related, to the persorj of whom' one of the children has spoken. V " 

"Is it possible that this 'pe;irsoh had^vi:^o^hoice at' all? Hi^j^father had a 
butcher shop and w^^ed his son to woiW with him; o-r jh^ needed to get a** job in 



a hujrry to help bring home th^ grocer i]es^>* 

The children might very xell respond here with ,stories-;of a similar "nature} 



"But suppose this pe^rson ha^^a goad educ^tiqn, was a good mechanic, or - 
good at anythq.ng else, but couldn't m&ke up his mind about the work he would like , 
^^o' dc^i^ We learned something with our balloon expeiment, and all your stor^ftes. 
What was that?" • . , \ 

Elicit from the chi^ldren the objective of this activity. ^ . 
Then ask for the relation^ip between tlie galloon and other stories and 
this person who could not make up his mirid about a job" or profession. 

Elicit from the class the desired response: ' If we do not make our own ' 
choice, most likely^-^'^e^^ill be left with something we do not prefj^, balloon, 
turkey meat, dessert, and e>^n job. " \ / ^ 

V ■ ' ^ ' / 

The (pbj active repeated; ythe teacher may produce her bpx-<;;o± lollipops and ask 

y ^ . ■21-; . . ■ ■ 
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WAITING 



. OBtTECT^VE #23/ / To learn that*. waiting is sometimes ^involv^ in obtaining ' 
^ i ^. 'many, things we like. " ^ "* ^ I ^ " ' 

4 -^-^ ■ S , ' . . ' . ■.. ^ • 

MATERIALS ; A sheet df cart^oons or drawings^ with space under each cartoon ' 

' -or drawing, $a sp^c§^, which .wi IX allow the chi-ldren to ihake a /. ^ ' 

I notation '(short).. * * .1' \. 

\ ^ " ' A. ^ ' \ • y ' ' ■ 

; " THE CARTOONS : 1. An ^ce-cream' cone . 7. A package 6d chewing^ gi;mi 

^ . ' 2. A piece^ of .pizza pie' ^ ^8. A te^-swdater ^ ' 

. . * • ? . - 3- Ice-skates ^ ' 9. A trip to Disney LancJ , (or World) 

^ - \ ^ A->^hot-dog • 10. . A wrist fcatch * ^ * ' 

^ ^ ' ^ 5. A txirkey dinner 11. nA^o-yq ( ^ ' : 

• * ' , ' " 6 . A bicycl^ ^ , , 

i ^ " ' ,y ' ^ " ^ ^ ' ? . 

(The cartoons ma^ be arrange<jl in columns of three, < allowing for one blgnk space 
a . which may be utilized^ at- the end of the -activity.) V 

- ^ ^ ^ ' [ J - . \ • ■ , . . -. 

^ (Since^^lthi^ctivity de^l9 with things childr^ want, the teacher.^ may have^-sub-^* - 
- stitute* for any ona or^any number, of the cartoons, a cartoon or drawing more* 
suitable to the character of her class.) ✓ . . 



PROCEDURE ; . 

; . ^ ^ . ■ ^ 

The tea:cher v>ill distribute the sheets of ""drawings or cartoons to the children, 
announcing that the class is going to tak^ a kiife of poll. ^ . ' ' 

* The teacher then ask 'tSe class for a reading of each cartoon just to • 



assure that tSe children understand the intentior^^ of e^ch. 

Using the blackboard to illus^3:^te, the teacher will -thdii annormce that the, ^ 

< class IS going to vote on each of the pictures on thei;r desks. ' T?hey^ are going 

V^^ - ' ' ' ' 

to use^three^ numbers: 1, 2 and 3. They wilT write one of those numbers, 1, 2 ox 3* 

^ ^> . ■ ■ . 

5',under each 'bartoon, in the space alloted for the writing. Now, the teacher will 
explain, ^each number, 1, 2 or, 3, will tell us^just how long you are willing to 
wait to get "each thing drawn Jji the cartoons in /front of us. The niomber 1, if that 
is*-the number y6u wilf write, will tell tis that you are willing to wait ifbt at all, 
or ho Aore than half ^n hour for th6 item drawn in the cartoon. If you -write the 
nui^er 2 under the drawing, it^ will tell us that you are^willing to wait as long 
as a week to^ get\jiat is drawn in the^cartoon. If you write the^ niofnber 3 , then y^ou"* 

will be ^ telling us that you, a re willing to wait a long" time, perhaps two or three 

' . ■ s- '^^ ^ ' ^ 

months, perhaps six months, to ^ get what is drawn in the cartoon. ■ " 



> — It might be best for the teacher to repeat the instructions, illustrating 

jus^: what she expects the children to do/ She might use a pencil (drawing a paAcil 

on the board perfiaps) and have the children re^spoM -^ith the nurab^r 1; write the * 

ninnber 1/ ^and tii^l^nce, at the same tim$, tha*t the number'^ indicates that the ^ 

dlapss ds not interested in 'Waiting at al'l for the p^ncil^ She mightyfollow this 

example, similarly, witK something somewhat more, desirable, .perhaps ahr inexpensive 

game, to^llustratf^ tiie :^ginethi^gj f or which the children might be. willing to wait. 

a week or so (Number 2)^. Pinariy, she might 'write o'jit the word, "eir fnak?< a^^wang 

on the board, of something for whxch^ the children would be willing to wait a long 

time; have the children say that they would be willing, vto' wlit a long time, if ^\ , 
V . . " ' ""^ . - " . ' ' 

they knew after that long time; they would rec^xve^the plaything^ . " ■ 

.With th^childzten certain of the^, task befipre them, al^l 'thfeir questions answered 

the teacher, repeating the instructsions once more, will^sk^^he class to gat ^ov;n ' 

to its voting /^^^Tl^ night be a good idea for the teacher to move about the class 



to see whether all the children are perfoA^ng as desired.) 

The balloting done, the teacher, with the aid dS-. the children if possible, will 
then begin tc^do the ^ tallying. She might prepaire .three colAimris on the blackboard, 
numbering them 1, ^2 and 3. In each appropriate coltamn, as/ the results of the 
children's voting is announced, she might have a 0d,fd write the particular item ' 
upon which the vote was taken. (in the case of youiWer children, she will ^obably: 
need to do the writing herself . J 

The first question the teacher will ask is, '^How many Vrote the number 1 under 
the ipe-cr earn cone (the first picture ^n the upper left-hand corner)?-' §tie will 
make her count, then ask, "Hovj mainy wrote the number 27^ Then, "How. many wrote the 
number 3?" ' . 

"The majority," she .will then announce, " vot^d^umber one,*' and. she will call ^ 

♦ ^ ■ ' *■ ' 

/ 

on a child to W^ite "ice-cream cone" on the blackboard, in th'la column marked* 
"Column i." _ ^ " 



She viil repeat this process with all 11 cartoons, \- J 

With thfe tally complatiiiKaf the teacher .might then'^licit from the class that V 

the items iirS:olurr\p 1 are things which they like, but not so much that they would 

t ' * * ' • . " ■ ' ' - ■ ^ 

be willing/^to 'wait around for, fpr any length of time; they are things to which 

they attacijf^irieither great value nor importance, ^ 

^^^^^^^^^he^e^oher migh to Column, 2, have the class read the list, then 

elicit Mom th^ children that they like the itemized things somewhat more than 
those an Colvunn 1, and would be willing to wait a f ev; days to get them. The 
teacher might also 'elicit from the elass. that the items in Column 2 are Somewhat 



more tasty, more desirable, and more dif f ici^fl??' to procure than' those in Column 2. 
(The teacher might h^are the children stresi^ t^ fact tha€Nf6e Column ;2^ticles are 



more difficult to procure than those in. Colximn trl 



' " 'Finally^'p^^n evaluat^^^g^^-4^11y/ the teacher ^wi 11' haye the children read the 
list. in Column 3. j^s^ie migiyh^"lieit from the class that these items are the most 



difficult to attain, anff^that they are certainly more important than those in 
either of th^ other two columns. She might also, elicit from the class the different 
length;? of time the children would be,g^ling to wait^ "assured that they were to 
receive* at some time the articles; listed in Column' 31 

. / The teacher might then elicit form the chi'ldren^how they would feel, waiting 
to receive these items, taking perhaps one of the items at a time, she might 'then 
call on the children to evaluate that waiting time. 

Next, she might ask the class for stories >in their* o^^^n^^^ in which 

waiting has been necessary to obtain the things they wanted, and again- to evaluate^ 

that waiting period.. ^ . " ^ - f 

. _ . , .• .,4-^ ■ • ' ^ ' ^ ■ 

Finally, ff>£^ bhe final nqtp^ln this section of the activity,, the teacher mi^ht 

•■ • ' V ' I • ■ ^ • 

elicit the objective, of the session: sometimes we have to wait to obtain^ the ^ 

things we w,ant. - . ' V 

' ■ \ • ■ . ^ • • "... • ' - ^ 



c: 
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The teachet*^ might ask how many have lecirned this objective from past expenience. 
(This will be a reiteration, since' they may already have told their oVn^stories/to 
illustrate -the point; but it is worth repeating.) 

■ The' teacii*^|r might ' then ask how many have learned this ^objective today? AReally 
a rheto2*ix:a'l question to emphasii:e the objective of thq activity.) 

teacher might then ask the children whether tjiere are any days ii/ the 

- . . 

ca]/4ndar in*which some of their waiting, for things they want come to a h^ppy end. 

• 1^ , 

The teacher may then indulge the cl^iss in stories of their waiting/for 
/birthdays and COiristmas. p - . ' . 

1" Are there some things we can't touch or hold' that we wait for, soAetimes 
impatiently, the teacher might then ask, and elicit from the class stdries of its 
expectations of holidays (both religious and laic) cuid the realizations of those 
expectations. | 

Before going into this final exercise, the teacher might expl or e| the relation- 
ships of .jobs cind careers to the objective of this activity. 

The teacher might begin this section of the session on this actiivity by asking^ 
directly, "Dbes waiting ever have anything to do with the jobs we woutLd like to. 



: have?^^ 



If the answers do not come quickly enough^the teacher might ask 



"How many 



are c^ld enough to take on a paper route? How many are old enough to Me a carpenter's 

■ ' • V ' ■ ' . , ' / 

helEiHr,' a plumber's helper, an electrician?"^ x^hese questions should hplp elicit 
s from; the class that there are few jobs for which they qualify at this "lime, if 
only becausfe of their age. 

"Well," the teacher may 'continue, "suppose you are older, can you \|ork' as a 
carpenter electrician^ etc. , any time you want to?" 

This question, with the teacher's aid, should elix:it thd response tllcLt a 

certain amount of training is necesssry to work at these trades.. 

Training, the teacher may elicit from the -class, takes ''time, apprentifceship, ^ ^ 

/ ** \ 

— ^ waiting. She may also elicit from the class that the waiting period (in training) 

makes^the jobs wished attainable. 



. ft,: 
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This line of questioning and discussion may include some of the more familiar 
professions: professional sports , dentistry, medicine, engineering, depending on 
the teacher's judgment of the maturity of the class. At the end of which, she 
may elicit from the class once more that we must learn that waiting is Sometimes 
involved in obtaining many things, and many impo±±ant things, we wish to obtain. 

The students can be given the opportunity to fill the empty blank on the page 
. cartoons. " 

.... ■- ^ ■ ■ . K > ■ ' 



LAGUARDIA COMfiUNITY COLLEGK 

I • , " CAREER EDUCATION PROJECT K^14 ' 5.,25a 

' ^ [ ^ [ [ ! '. ~~' ' ■ . ^ 5 • 2 6 a 

FIFTH GRADE 5.28a 
' , ' ' 5.29a 

OBJECTIVES : . ■ . . 

25. To learn .that there is usually more than one way (many ways) to ■ 
obtain what I want. ' . ■ ^ ' T 

26. To learn that more alternative ways of getting what I want 
increases my chances of getting it. 

28. To learn to find out about each possible method (alternative) 
..\ fox getting what I want. 

e.g... What. I must do in eaclj case, what would happen as a result of 
^ each choice (consequences). 

29. To l^^rn to weigh pros and cons before choosing one. 
DIRECTIONS ^ X * ' 

/ Objective 26 / ' 

Show cartoon to class. A puppet show of this episode would be extremely 
effective. 1st grade will need some explanation' but some students in 5th 
1 grade should Be able to explain it tov the others. 

■ I • ; , . % 

A psychologist (sc-i.«ntist) is standing in a test room with a pencJLl 
and pad to record' an experiment he is conducting with a chimpanzee. 
There is a banana hanging from the ceiling out of reach of the -chimp ,V bu t 
there arje^ boxes, sticks and ropes lying on the floor. .with which:;i:he chimp 
could rjea'^ch the Kanana. The scientist wants to S'ee Kow the chimp goes 
about Mrying to get the banana. The chimp solved the problem by climbing 
on the^cientist shoulders §nd grabbing the banana. 

Ag^ ; 1 What did the scientist expect? ' 
What went wrong with the scientist's experiment? 



ELICIT ; He hadn't thought of all thQ possible ways the chimp 
could get the banana. - 

ASK:. What could you learn from ^he chimp in this experiment? 

ELICIT: Usually many ways of^getting what we want. 

Ask, ''Sometimes you 've had't;o sto^p and figure out other ways of getting 
what you wanted when one way didn't work. Tell us about some that worked 
and some where you couldn't figure out a way of getting what you wanted." 
" « - ' , ■ ■ 

Have another class member think of alternate ways to achieve a goal 
where the student had explained that he was, unable to figure out a- way to • 
get what he wanted. Try tb draw ''exam'ples" f rom ^as many areas as possible 
- home, play, school', world of work, etc., to enhance generalization. 
Finally, elicit obje'ctive 1 as a summary. ^ ' / ' ' 

Two different games will be used' as the vehicles to teach" thd remaining 
listed objectives as well as to reinforce //I. The first game can\be played ^ 
as designed with the pieces and' board provided commerically , utilizing the 
blackboard or utilizing the students as the pieces with the floor as the ' 
playing field. The latter method is recommended since student participatin 
and movement would greatly enhance motivation and . learning . However, for 
the sake (if explanation, the chalkboard will be utilized. The docs (hdlete- 



in tyie stencil) can be transferred to the blackboard by hanging the^ stencil 
against the board and patting the stencil with a chalky eraser. The re- 
sulting grid is the playing field for the game. To commence play, each 
pair of opposite sides Is Identified by color* These will be the goals of' 
the team named by the corresponding color. 

The class Is then broken up Into a "red" team and "green" team. The 
^olors are Irrelevant and need' only be dictated by the availability of ~ 
colored chalk. 

The game Is played by having each team take a turn at connecting any t.wo 
consecutive dots anywhere on the board. A chain is formed by sequentially > 
adding segments frp^n dot to dot at each turn. One team cannot build on the 
others chjain. The object of th^ game is to be the first to form an un- 
broken chain between your designated goals. eV#^ team may use its turn to 
block its. opone^nts advance by connelcting two'dotls in front of the chain. 
In so 'doing, however, (in most cases) it forfeits the team ability to advance 
for that move. The game thus consists of at tempt ing 'to advance while blocking 
the oppqjoents advance. Winning rests on the ability to think of alternate 
routes and their consequences (opponent s possible moves). This game Is ^ 
especially useful in demonstrating alternate routes and consequences since 
the possible moves are relatively few ''in number, chess and checkers , on 
the other hand, permit an enormous number of possible moves and consequences. 
I>n short, the game is a good one for teaching elementary decision making. 

In utilizing the game in play, the teacher can ^give points to each 
individual on a team for writing, down alternatives and consequen^ces 4nji 
marking a decision on that basis or giving team, points based oh a discussion 
among team members with the same process of writing alternates and conse- 
quencesr The latter method can also befe useful for teaching communication 
and general group problem solving skills- including decision making. Another 
method would utilize *a "revi-^w" group to watch both teams and question them 
about each move when the game is over. The teacher , may point 'out how 
poorly thought out moves or unthinking moves eases the way for op|?.osing 
team. After eliciting the objectives and practicing a. number of times can 
give examples of simple decisl^fn making in other ar'eas and reinforce the 
perf'ormance of the objectives throughout the school day. 



• • 5.32a 

;^ lAGUARDIA COMMUNITY . OOLLEGE 

CAREER EDUCAl'ION PROJECT K-lk 

: I ■ ■ • \ •. ■ • 

^ WORKING , : 

OBJECTIVE #32; to learn that we like to work (as well as play) and to learn 
^ why there are kinds of work we especially like to do. ' 

MAraRIAIiJ; Microscope, s;tethescope, T-square, hammer, saw, drill, policeman 'a 

badge, fire helmet, mDdel ship, model auto, model plane; pictures/ 
of work activities, such as oil-drilling, ranching, farm workf^ 
bridge-building, etc. » 

teOCEDURE; ' . „ v . , / 

J The teacher will show the class the stethoscope, ask the clas§ to identify it. 

The children will want to handle the instrument, play doctor and listen to the 

heart-beats of their classmates; and, within reason, t^e children might be permitted 

the exercise.* / 

The children may be ^a.ske^, then, "about the' work of^ the doAor, the*, importance 
of^^at work, and expeciaily the' hours the doctor pu1;s into, his work. Follow this ^ 
with a question on how much time the doctor has for "play". And tke answer to, 
tlj^ question should be followed by questions on ^e number of hours the children 
play, compared with the hours they work. 'r r / . 

Ask whether time spent in scliool should be considered time at work, 'and why. 
Similarly, "Is homework work?" andy"^is building a model plane work?" and "Why?" 
Follow this with: "How many do othfer kinds of work?" Some will do housework,' 
some will have little jobs after scnool. Elicit from the clars that v/' Le some, 
of this workjnay be tedious,, it is^ecessary as a social function (to pitch in 
with the home chores, to help mojth^, etc. ) i^- El-icitj^- too, from the class that 



some of these jobs provide the ponej; with which to btiy things thie children want 
to have, the money coming by wiy of allowance or straight pay. Elicit from the 

glasS| too, that some of the c;ihildren like the joBs they have, and why. (Some 

' ' ■ I ' . 

may be running errands for a /drugstore and ha^ dreams of becoming a druggist. 

■ / ' ' ' - 

Others may deem housework a^ practice for when they have their own houses. Some - 

may work with their fathers an^ think of themselves as future carpenters, plumbers. 



i -2-" " .v: 

This discuss}.ph leads naturally into the question: "What kind of work would 
you lilch^o dp when you are adults?" 

Th^ response to thi^ query on the part of 5th Graders is not likely to te . 
surprising. GjLrls will want to be nurses and teachers; boyjs will want ^ be " f) " 
pilots, bally-p;|^efs and private eyes^ Nevertheless, there will be some who will . ' 



produce'^a less stereotyped ambition.* Have these- more imaginative 'children tell 
why they like the type of work they have chosen. (There will be negative reactions 
to every choice of the class and while the negative should not be stifled', every 
effort should be made to emphasize the ^sitive elements in any kind of work.) 

Have the rest of the class talk about its choice of job or career, again 
attempting to explain the positive elements in the choice. - 

Produce^ in^;turn, the microscope, T-s<3^are, hj^er, saw, drill, policeman's 
badge, model plane, 'etc. /In turn, have the children identify thfe object and the 



kind of work associated with the object. 

With each object, have, the ^ildren teJ^what they knoj^l^out th^^vSrious jobs , 
ajtid careers associated with each object. The microscope may suggest _jiiedical re- 
♦ search, biological research. It might also suggest ^e telescope, astronomy, i^pace 
flights and sttidy. The T-square may suggest architecture, the building of ^apart- 
ment houses, office structiares, tunnels and bridges. The tools might suggest 

A. ' 

carpentry, plumbing, electrical installations (work the fathers of 'the children 
may well Be doing.) Etc. Etc. 

And with each object, the children inay be encouraged to talk ^out the meaning 
of the jobs and careers from a purely personal viewpoint (status, comfort, security) 
as well as th6 general signifiqance to society of such jobs and careers. 

If there is time, this procedure may be continued with the exhibition of 
such pictures as are on hand of such work as oil-^ir dulling, ranching, mining, 
ship-building, etc. . - ' , » 

This is a long way from the stethescope, to which the teacher must return to 
have the children formulate the objective of the lesson. 
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The teacher might say "There axe all sorts Jbf ^ofas and careers y interesting 

fu^ profitable jobs and careers , in your (the class *s)^utures Does this mQan 

that "you •11 have no tipe for play?V 

It is morfe or less a rhetorical qu^stion^ allowing the teacher to return to 
the ^octor^ to ask why a man or woman should choose such a demanditig profession. 

The answers will var^^ut ce^^inly one of the children will say^ "He Jjikes 

it.?* . ■ . '/ ' •/ ^ ■ ' , . • 

This is the cUiswer the teacher wants. ^ 

^ . . . ■ r.4 . 

A^ain^ a rhetorical question: "People do like "to work?" For fuller responses 
then^'Why do you like to work?" (the children may . not have said precisely that 
they to worky ^ut this "liking" has become implicit in the discussioni) As 

'the childr^ answer^ remind th^ th^^schoolwork^ homework and housework are. to 
be considered as much work as any other-^job might demand? it will^helts their 
respons^to the question: "Why do you like work?" (Again, permii/the negative 
V attitude but emphasize tHe positive app^o^hes.^) ' 

Finally, the teacher might suggest a composition: "I Work and Play." 'She 

* • ^ . . . 

might also suggest, as sort of a hobby, that some children might -find it interesting 

■ ' y ' ■■ 

to start a scrap-book on the jobs or careers they think they would en j-by. ^ 

. . ' ' ■ ' . ' ' 

^NOTE ; The materials and procedure for this lesson might very well prove profitable 

. ■ / ' • ■ • 

With students in the upper grades There, of course, because the young p^eople 
have had much more actual work experience, the discussion would" be conducted on 
a much more specific level. While^such a discussion will not lead very liJ^^Ay to 
fixed job and career ambition^, it should help clarify some of the thinking/ of 
the students in the vairious job and career areas. ^ 



